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Back to Training viisiihae TRADE 


Get These 
Instructive Books 
FREE! 


Sample copies of these valuable 
instruction and study aids will be 
sent without charge to school shop 
and vocational instructors upon 
request. Additional copies 10c 
each. Ask for book No. 36-A, “How 
to Cut Screw Threads” and No. 
35, “How to Grind Lathe Tool 
Cutter Bits.” 


SOUTH 


Servicemen are returning to civilian life in ever increasing numbers. Thousands of thes 
veterans need vocational training to fit them for their first jobs in private industry. Othe: 
need “refresher” courses and instruction to bring them up to date after absences durin 
which industry has made rapid wartime advances. To schools and apprentice training shop 
this means abnormally heavy enrollments during the coming months. 


School shops equipped with South Bend Precision Lathes offer trainees the definii 
advantage of learning to use the lathes which industry chooses for its own exacting need 
The qualities for which these lathes are famous— precision, versatility, ease of operatio 
rugged construction, dependability — make them logical, practical lathes for instructio 
purposes, too. Write today for illustrated Catalog 100-D which contains specification 
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SOUTH BEND LATHES USED IN CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N 


BEND LATHE WOR K §S 


465 EAST MADISON STREET e 2 SOUTH BEND 22, 


LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 
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Office practice is reality as this part-time cooperative senior 
operates an addressograph at AP Parts Company, Toledo. 


This cooperative student of Harriet Whitney Vocational High 
School, Toledo, does alteration work at LaSalle & Koch Co. 
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By Ethel Wooden 


Principal, Whitney Vocational 
High School, Toledo, Ohio 


ee ee COURSES for girls 
and women have been slow in growth, but as “Janie 
comes marching home” from war there is an accelera- 
tion in sight. Women entered industrial employment 
by the millions from 1940 to 1945. They know there are 
jobs for women in industry and they know that thor- 
ough training will help them get, and make good on, 
those jobs. 

There are several difficult factors involved in the 
establishment of courses for women and girls. 

First, few women’s trades have lent themselves to 
apprenticeship systems. Preparation for work has not 
been as well worked out as for comparable men’s 
trades where apprenticeship prevails. Second, employ- 
ers of women have not recognized the value of train- 
ing. Hiring has been on a hit-and-miss basis with trial 
and error the means of selection, and housewives the 
potential labor pool from which employers drew as 
need arose. 

Too many parents consider education as a means of 
exit from work for their children. For girls, only the 
“white collar trades’ have been acceptable and re- 
spectable. The basic trades lost appeal because of this 
lack of respect for joy in doing. 

Several “anti-forces” present themselves immedi- 





ately upon the establishment of trade and technical 


courses for girls on the high school level. One of the’ 


difficulties is the development of status in the com- 
munity for the training program. Employers must give 
more than lip service to the need for training. Co- 
operative employment as they offer it must carry on 
with skills where the school leaves off and students 
must be assured of advancement on the job. Develop- 
ment of correct student attitudes toward trade employ- 
ment is vital. To this end an energetic, well-trained 
coordinator who has the respect of employers, labor, 
and educational groups is the answer. 

A study of the community to determine occupations 
for which trained help is inadequate is the only basis 
for establishing training schools. In the past these 
have been the traditional lines—food, needle trades, 


As part of her training for the needle trades, this student 
operates a power machine part-time at Clean Wear Service Co. 


\ Nenana 


At St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
_ Toledo, cooperative stu- 
dents learn institutional 
service on the job in the 


Pediatric Department. 


office practice on a cooperative basis, and adaptations 
of home skills to employment. 

In 1938, when preparation for needle trades was 
established in Toledo, a store manager was obliged 
to retire the head of his alteration department on social 
security. He could locate no woman in the 30 and 40- 
year age groups who met the job requirements. Today 
he has two understudies for the job from graduates in 
the needle trades in the 20-year age group. They work 
under a students’ agreement with the union. Labor, 
the school, and employer worked together to fill a 
recognized need. 

In the last two decades increased attention to per- 
sonal care and grooming have led to a well-organized 
trade training program in this field. Interestingly 
enough, this newest trade has developed legal controls 


Standardization of recipes and food costs are learned through 
experience at Buddie’s Box Lunch and Industrial Cafeterias. 
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Institutional service being best learned on the job, this 
cooperative student enjoys her part-time work at a child 
center, in this case the Adams Street Mission Day Nursery. 


over hours of training, apprenticeship conditions, and 
state examinations beyond that of older trades. 

Technical and trade schools for women’s occupations 
also have met a need for trained workers on a semi- 
professional level. Today jobs are waiting in almost 
any community where educational authorities see the 
vision, establish schools, and ferret out this type of 
employment. 

Most communities are waiting for such a program 
for girls and women. Teachers and administrators with 
imagination to develop the program, to locate jobs 
worthy of the preparation required, and to secure the 
cooperation of community agencies, will find a field 
ripe for the reaping. 

Women’s work is in interesting places. 


What To Do and How To Do It 


Survey community employers and labor organiza- 
tions to determine areas of training. 

Establish a program of student selection so that the 
product is placeable. 

Build school programs of trade preparation that ap- 
proach industrial situations. Cook real orders, sew real 
clothing, sell real products. Make such shops at least 
partially self-supporting. 

Keep the training flexible to meet current needs. 
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Train a teaching staff to have respect for all kinds 
of work. Make each instructor feel that her shop, her 
students, her related work contributes to the success 
of the whole. 

Develop a program of coordination with proper rec- 
ognition for labor, employer, and worker. Produce such 
competent students that employers realize they are 
hiring a superior product in both attitude and skill, 
and not just another juvenile worker. 

Work with the employer on promotional possibilities 
for each student. 

Organize a curriculum based on growth in skills, 
written and oral expression, understanding of demo- 
cratic principles, and cooperative attitudes and health 
practices. 


Cooperation With Community Agencies 


Remember that a worker needs recreational inter- 
ests as well as job placement. Develop an outstanding 
recreational program in cooperation with local agen- 
cies. 

Integrate the entire process into community activ- 
ities. Use community agencies to provide training, with 
the product returned to the agency for disposal. Cut 
garments for Russian Relief, sew children’s clothing 
for the Old Newsboys, make tea sandwiches for the 
Zontians and Business and Professional Women’s par- 
ties, cut hair at the Orphan’s Home. 

Develop a respect for “culture,” use the local Art 
Museum, present English students in book reviews, 
take part in school forums with academic schools. 











LOS ANGELES COUNTY AGRICULTURE 
DOESN'T FIT TRADITIONAL PATTERN 





By Harold O. Wilson 


Regional Supervisor 
Agricultural Education, California 


one of the nation’s most interesting demonstration 

areas for the part-time farmer whose principal 
livelihood is from industrial employment in manufac- 
turing plants. Agricultural education must play an 
important part if the “payroll plus food production” 
program is to be successful. 

Los Angeles County produces the greatest dollar 
value of agricultural products of any county in the 
nation. These commodities include $175,000,000 worth 
of 26 specialty crops such as oranges, spinach, avo- 
cados, celery, and table grapes. Dairying is a vast 
industry carried on by crowding 50 to 100 cows on a 
five-acre lot, having no pasture, raising no calves-— 
just a huge milk factory. One poultry unit has more 
than a million birds. 

The county is a peculiar combination of large com- 
mercial enterprises and small tracts. Of the 3,500,000 
persons in the county, hundreds of thousands live on 
tracts of from one-half to three acres. 

Thus far, however, there have been few agricultural 
guideposts. What is the proper size of tract? How 
many kinds of home fruit trees should the part-time 
farmer have? Should each family keep a cow? What 
about pigs, rabbits, chickens, turkeys, ducks? Thou- 
sands of these small-tract owners now have pleasure- 
riding horses. Can a peacetime economy support such 
a luxury? 

The conventional view of vocational education in 
agriculture does not fit this picture. There are six de- 
partments of vocational agriculture in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan school system, all of them in the outlying 


000 PRODUCTION 


[ - ANGELES COUNTY, Calif., may soon become 


area of this city which is 45 miles across and takes in 
450 square miles. Six more departments are located in 
separate cities and towns of the county. 

In spite of an increasing industrial population, Los 
Angeles county and city are definitely agriculturally 
minded. The people are always close to some farm 
production. The bulk of the population have migrated 
from the midwest and southwest farming areas. Agri- 
cultural fairs and livestock shows draw immense 
crowds, the Los Angeles county fair having a total at- 
tendance of 750,000 persons, or more than the state 
fair. 

There you have the situation: an area with hundreds 
of thousands of persons living on tracts capable of 
producing a considerable share of the home food sup- 
ply, ample irrigation water, reasonably good soil, and 
a propitious climate for outdoor living and farming 
virtually 365 days out of the year. 

Land prices are, of course, very high. The part-time 
farmer must either produce intensively, as with ber- 
ries, poultry, rabbits, or specialty truck crops, or write 
off the inflated price for the aesthetic value of living 
out in the “San Fernando Valley” or other similar 
area. This deals another blow at the conventional 
formula of agricultural education which envisions 4 
sensible economic base. 

The Los Angeles board of education recently pur- 
chased 400 acres of unimproved land and plans to de- 
velop an agricultural school there to supplement the 
vocational agriculture in six of its high schools and 
general agriculture in 30 others. One high school, Van 
Nuys, owns a “commercial acre” demonstration unit. 
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RELATIONSHIPS Can Be TRYING 


LANS for teaching family relationships, personality 
Pricrerooment use of leisure time, and preparation 

for marriage were formulated by home economics 
teachers in the Human Relations and Child Care and 
Guidance Workshop held at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Ethel L. Parker, head of home economics education, 
University of Kentucky, directed this workshop, and 
Mrs. Rebecca Nelson, from the Family Life Education 
Program in Toledo, Ohio, was secured as the con- 
sultant. Other members of the home economics educa- 
tion staff of the University and the State Department 
of Education assisted. Each teacher who attended the 
workshop made plans for teaching certain parts of 
the various phases of human relationships. 

The workshop lasted for two and one-half weeks. 
At the beginning a planning meeting was held at 
which each teacher had an opportunity to list some 
of the problems she was having personally and in 
teaching relationships. These problems were organized 
into topics for discussion by a planning committee 
consisting of class members and a staff member. There 
were round-table discussions, panel discussions, lectures 
and forums on the topics outlined by the planning 
committee during a two-hour period at the beginning 
of each day for the entire group. Some of these topics 
were: enriching the personal life of the teacher, use 
of community resources in teaching relationships, 
counseling and guidance, the role of the wife in the 
home, recreation in the home, money management in 
the home, understanding people of different back- 
grounds and experiences, the difference in child care, 
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A Description of a 
Teacher Education 
Workshop in Hu- 


man Relationships 


By Ruth Sneed 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington 


A committee of teachers and staff are pre-planning for the 
human relationships workshop at the University of Kentucky. 


child guidance, and child development. The remainder 
of the day was spent in reading, making plans, and 
having conferences with members of the staff. 

Nine district conferences were held in ‘the fall 
throughout the state as a follow-up of this workshop, 
giving further help on the teaching of relationship 
subjects to high school girls, adults, and out-of-school 
girls. These conferences were conducted by one person 
from the State Department of Education and one from 
the home economics education department of the Uni- 
versity. Much of the material prepared by the teach- 
ers in the workshop was incorporated in bulletins 
which were used in these conferences. 

Before the end of the school year each teacher is 
to write up the best unit she taught in relationships 
this year. This unit write-up will be sent to Mary 
Lois Williamson, state supervisor, and these reports 
of objectives, experiences, references, and evaluative 
devices will be used in the course of study which is 
in the process of revision. 

The work done in the workshop in child care and 
guidance was a continuation of work started by dis- 
trict conferences with teachers last year. As a result 
of last year’s teaching, it was decided to continue to 
give emphasis to child care and guidance. Help was 
given in the workshop and about half the group 
planned units for teaching child care and guidance in 
Home Economics I, II, III, or IV. The reports of good 
work done last year were included with the units in 
a bulletin which has been sent to all teachers. The 
results of this work also will become a part of the 
revised course of study in homemaking. 











Oregon Has an Industrial Arts Teacher-Training 
Program that Serves Large Area West of Rockies 


Regional Teacher - Training 


By George B. Cox 


Director of Industrial Arts and Industrial Engineering 
Oregon State College 


HE Oregon program of teacher education for 
Tincusti arts is appropriate for application in the 

rural areas and small towns as well as in the larger 
cities for the program serves the entire region west 
of the Rocky Mountains, including Canada, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. Quite a few students come from the mid- 
western states, and a number of graduates have been 
placed outside the primary area. 

To meet the extreme variety of rural, small town, 
and metropolitan conditions, teacher-education pro- 
gram embraces three intensities of training, with 
provisions in each for a degree of variation due to 
personal interests. These three intensities of training, 
labeled by terms in common usage are: ‘Minor’ Pro- 
gram—24 credits in technical subject matter, plus six 
credits in professional methods courses; ‘‘Major’’ Pro- 
gram—36 credits in technical subject matter, plus 11 
credits in professional methods courses; and ‘‘Profes- 


sional’ Program—88 credits in technical subject 
matter, plus 14 credits in professional courses. 

A “credit” refers to a term-hour of credit. (All 
schools in the Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion operate-on the term or “quarter” basis.) In 
addition to the credits for technical and professional 
subjects, each candidate for a degree or a certificate 
to teach in the secondary schools must complete pro- 
fessional courses in education and psychology, includ- 
ing general methods in secondary education, educa- 
tional psychology, and principles of teaching; also 
the usual college requirements in mathematics and/or 
science; and for the secondary certificate, every can- 
didate must complete 24 credits each in the social 
science and English-speech groups. 


Five Major Areas in Curriculum 


The professional curriculum is made up of five 
major areas. The first of these groups, “technical sub- 
ject matter,” includes courses in the basic technology 
of industrial arts and specific subjects closely related. 
The number of credits for each subject is indicated 
by the area within the space for that subject. Areas not 
specifically labeled are for electives to be selected from 
subjects within the major areas in which the elective 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Boys as well as girls learn to test textiles, as in this Boys 
Home Problems class, Teachers College H.S., Univ. of Nebraska 


EBRASKA, like other states, has had an acute 
N shortage. of vocational homemaking teachers. 

Some departments were forced to close and an 
increasing number of teachers have been granted tem- 
porary approval. 

The University is the institution approved by the 
State Board of Vocational Education to prepare voca- 
tional teachers. Data were collected to determine to 
what extent the graduates accepted positions in Ne- 
braska high’‘schools. 

The teacher turnover has been high. An effort was 
made to determine how long vocational teachers taught 
and the positions for which they left teaching. 

Some students qualify for double majors. Since the 
cost of preparing teachers is high, it seemed desirable 
to determine whether ‘double majors” rendered as 
many years of service as single majors. 


Ten Year Study 


The study included students who graduated from the 
University of Nebraska from 1934 to 1944 inclusive, 
with a major in vocational homemaking education. A 
limited amount of data were also collected about stu- 
dents who did not fully qualify for the Vocational 
Education Certificate but who met the state require- 
ments to teach in Nebraska high schools. 

The study showed that over this ll-year period 
there were 642 students who graduated in home eco- 
nomics or an average of slightly over 58 graduates 
each year. The number ranged from a low of 32 in 
1934 to a high of 93 in 1942. The wide variance was 
probably influenced by the fact that the period studied 
included some of the graduates who entered the Uni- 
versity during the depression years. 

Practically 57 per cent of the graduates took the 
teacher education courses, but only slightly over 44 
per cent met the requirements for the Vocational Edu- 
cation Certificate. 

Each year there were some students who qualified 
for a double major. One-third of the vocational majors 
and approximately one-eighth of the non-vocational 
group were double majors. 

Extension, foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
child development, and institution administration were 
all represented but the number in any field other than 
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Double Majors 


in Homemaking? 


NEBRASKA STUDY SHOWS SOME ACTUALLY 
REMAIN LONGER IN VOCATIONAL TEACHING 


By Florence Corbin 


Head, Vocational Homemaking Educa- 
tion Division, University of Nebraska 


extension were so limited as to be relatively unimpor- 
tant. None of the students with double majors in foods 
and nutrition or in institution administration taught 
after graduation. The double majors in child develop- 
ment and over half the textile and clothing majors 
accepted teaching positions. 


Extension Most Important 

Practically 30 per cent of the vocational and 11 per 
cent of the non-vocational majors had a double major 
with extension. The popularity of the double major 
with extension is probably accounted for by the fact 
that the requirements for the two majors are so similar 
that it is relatively easy to plan to qualify for both. 
Another reason is that the extension service desires 
that its employees have teaching experience or its 
equivalent before accepting an extension position. 
Since only the more mature students have experience 
which would be considered the equivalent of teaching, 
they are the only ones who do not plan to prepare 
themselves for teaching also. 

The University of Nebraska is particularly inter- 
ested in the extent to which the needs of the high 
schools are being met by the graduates. The first year 
following graduation 81.22 per cent of the vocational 
majors accepted teaching positions; of these 7.73 per 
cent accepted positions outside Nebraska, 65.37 per 
cent accepted positions in Nebraska vocational depart- 
ments, and 8.12 per cent in Nebraska non-vocational 
departments. Marriage claimed 7.77 per cent, and ex- 
tension took 3.18 per cent. 


Teaching Careers Short 


The vocational majors who accepted positions in the 
Nebraska vocational departments rendered relatively 
few years of service. Approximateiy 39 per cent taught 
one year only, approximately 27 per cent taught two 
years, approximately 18 per cent stopped after three 
years service, and approximately seven per cent 
stopped after four and five years of teaching. 

Fewer of the graduates with a double major with 
extension taught the first year following graduation 
than those without. There was evidence, however, to 
show that those with the double major with exten- 
sion remained in teaching longer than those who did 











Home furnishing unit at the Stanton teacher-training center, 
University of Nebraska’s vocational homemaking department. 


not have the double major. In no single year did less 
than one-third of those with a double major -with 
extension accept positions in Nebraska vocational de- 
partments. Some years 100 per cent accepted such 
positions and the average over the 1l-year period was 
63 per cent. 

The largest number left teaching to be married: 
19.35 per cent at the end of the first year, 12.7 per cent 
at the-end of the second, and 7.8 per cent at the end 
of the third. Relatively few left teaching to be mar- 
ried after the third year. 

Relatively few left teaching to accept positions with 
the extension service: only 2.76 per cent left to accept 
such positions after one year of teaching, and two per 
cent after two years of teaching. Only one of the 84 
double majors included in this study left extension 
work to accept a teaching position. 

A few teachers who left the profession for marriage 
later returned to teaching. This was particularly true 
during the war years. Only one who married did any 
adult education work. 

Almost one-fourth of the non-vocational majors re- 
ceived temporary approval to teach in Nebraska voca- 
tional departments because of the extreme teacher 
shortage. 


Conclusions 

As a result of this study the following conclusions 
were drawn: 

The facilities of the home economics department of 
the University are not being fully utilized. Efforts 
should be made to recruit more students. 

More of the students enrolled in home economics 
should be encouraged to take the vocational major. 
Care should be exercised, however, to encourage only 
those students with the mental and personal qualifica- 
tions which would seem to contribute to success in 
teaching. As new students are recruited they should 
be made cognizant of the opportunities and satisfac- 
tions available to them if they elect the vocationa] 
homemaking education major. 

Double majors of vocational education with exten- 
sion, child development, and textiles and clothing 
should be encouraged. Double majors with foods and 
nutrition or institution administration should be: dis- 
couraged. 

Greater effort should be made to have the vocational 
majors accept positions in Nebraska. Effort should also 
be made to have them accept positions in vocational 
departments rather than in non-vocational which may 
be filled by graduates from other Nebraska colleges 
which do not offer the vocational homemaking educa- 
tion major. 

The teaching profession should be made more satis- 
fying in order to compete more favorably with the 
offerings of other types of positions. 

Since no barrier against the employment of married 
teachers exists at the present time, an effort should be 
made against its return in the future. 

There should be a definite attempt made to secure 
the services of married graduates in working with 
adult groups. 

All qualified vocational homemaking teachers should 
be urged to return to teaching. 

Teachers who are not fully qualified for the voca- 
tional certificate should be urged to complete their 
requirements at once in order to relieve the shortage 
of teachers in the vocational homemaking departments. 





Parents Talk of Dating Problems and Girls Listen 


By Letha McDill, Homemaking Teacher, Downs, Kansas 


What time should a girl be in when on a date, and 
when on other occasions? 

Should a high school girl “go steady’’? 

At what age should girls begin dating? 

Should you go with a boy when you know you 
aren’t his first choice? 

Should girls pair off in groups? 

How should girls act when out with a crowd? 

What is the correct way to accept or refuse a date? 

How many nights a week should a girl be out? 

What should a girl do if a boy she likes asks her for 
a date and her parents do not want her to date him? 

What should you do if you hear something from an- 
other girl that someone has said about you? 

What do parents think about school dances and 
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Thursday night dances? If not approved, what sugges- 
tions can be made? 

Do parents think that you should entertain in the 
home or go out for entertainment? 

These are real problems to girls who are growing 
up and at Downs, Kansas, High School, girls and their 
mothers “got together” and found some solutions. 

Mothers were invited to conduct and participate in 
a round table discussion of these perplexities, Girls 
were the audience. They heard, first hand, of “what 
we did when we were young,” and of problems with 
“our parents.” A better understanding of the view- 
point of parents, who want to depend upon their chil- 
dren, resulted. Similar discussions on other questions 
are now planned. 
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New PLANS— 


PROGRAMS— 


BUILDINGS 


for Voeational Edueation 


California: Vocational education is being coordi- 
nated on all levels in California with the establishment 
of an advisory council representing the five vocational 
teacher groups. The advisory council has already pub- 
lished two issues of The Golden State Vocational Ob- 
server, the second issue of which went to 5,600 voca- 
tional teachers and administrators. The council con- 
sists of the president and two members each from the 
groups representing agriculture, trades and industries, 
homemaking, business and distributive occupations, 
and occupational information and guidance. The chair- 
man is Virgil Volla, Los Angeles, from the trade and 
industrial education group. Arthur J. Godfrey, San 
Luis Obispo, vice president of the state agriculture 
teaching group, is editor of the publication. 

California is establishing chapters of the Future 
Homemakers of America according to Bertha Akin, 
chief of the State Bureau of Homemaking Education. 
Cora Price, regional supervisor of homemaking educa- 
tion for the central portion of California, has been 
named state advisor for the girls’ organization. 


Nebraska: Coordinators of Part-Time Cooperative 
Diversified Occupations Training Programs are review- 
ing their local probiems and compiling data which will 
become a coordinator’s handbook to be used in the 
state of Nebraska. The conference group consists of 
Eldon Miller, Fairbury; Einer Toft, Grand Island; 
Robert Cole, Kearney; Floyd Roberts, Kearney; Glen 
E. Dorsey, Lincoln; Russell Sautter, McCook; Ivan W. 
Wilson, Ogallala; George T. Baggs, Omaha; Burrell E. 
Evans, Plattsmouth; Ray Maley, Sidney; and Howard 
Gorham, state supervisor. 

The Nebraska State Managers Association of Rural 
Electric Cooperatives, in cooperation with the State 
Department of Vocational Education, has approved 
a plan for on-the-job safety training for power line- 
men. The program started November 1, 1945,. with 
W.H. Able working as circuit instructor. 


Kansas: The Board of Education at Wichita has ap- 
proved the building of a vocational technical high 
school at a cost exceeding $1,500,000. The site and 
architect have been selected. Advisory committees 
composed of business, industrial, labor, and educa- 
tional groups are now engaged in working on the cur- 
riculum. The date for voting on the bond issue has 
not been set. In addition to making plans for the voca- 
tional technical high school, the committees are at 
work on an improvement plan for industrial arts in 
the present school program. Renewed emphasis is to 
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be placed on pre-vocational training for all students.— 
Kansas Vocational Education Newsletter. 


Virgimia: Refresher courses of two weeks’ duration 
are offered each month at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute to meet the needs of returning veterans who 
will resume their positions as teachers of agriculture. 
Emphasis is given to new developments in the subject 
matter fields and in professional methods. Students 
who have taken the courses report that they are 
valuable in helping them to become reorientated. 


New York: The state organization of Future Home- 
makers of America was organized at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, on January 11 and 12. Nellie Buckey, 
student club adviser, assisted in the organization. 
Hazel Frost, national club adviser, also attended the 
meeting and discussed the national organization. For- 
ty-five clubs in the state have joined and 20 of these 
were represented at the founding meeting. Treva E. 
Kauffman, acting chief of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, spoke to the group on the function 
of Future Homemakers of America in the New York 
State home economics program. 

A new adult education program in homemaking is 
developing in New York City through City College 
and the Bureau of Home Economics Education. Five 
home economics teachers and counselors have been 
employed to organize and teach classes in adult home- 
making to women in the housing projects of New 
York City. A well rounded homemaking program is 
offered. Classes are held in the homes or in the rec- 
reation centers. A number of women are interested in 
meal planning, nutrition, child care, clothing, renova- 
tion, consumer buying, home furnishings, slip cover 
making, home management, budgeting, and applied 
art in the homes. Treva E. Kauffman of the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education has been adviser with 
Walter Knittle, director of adult education in City 
College, New York, on organization of these classes. 


@hie: Future Retailers of Ohio, a group of distribu- 
tive education students, held their second annual con- 
vention in Columbus, elected officers, and planned re- 
gional meetings to be held this spring. President is 
Bob Caughron, East Akron. Future Retailers clubs now 
are in operation in 27 Ohio cities, through the coopera- 
tion of retail merchants and the distributive education 
coordinators of the state. Marguerite M. Loos is state 
supervisor of distributive education and has been 
instrumental in promoting the clubs and in efforts to 
interest high type students in enrolling for retailing 
courses. 


Tennessee: A. D. Albright, state supervisor of 
distributive education in Tennessee, has conducted 
eight sales executive personnel institutes for major 
sales executives in Knoxville, Morristown, Nashville, 
Memphis, and Chattanooga in Tennessee and in Ashe- 
ville, N. C. The institutes are directed toward rebuild- 
ing and improving the sales function in the distributive 
businesses in which the members are engaged. Proce- 
dures and techniques are stressed rather than the de- 
tails of marketing any given product, 
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GSTORES PROVIDE TRAINING... 
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KILLERN DRUG STORES hive. grewti from one 


store in 1885 to 27 now serving’ metropolitan 
Dallas. Selling in all that is implied in courteous, 
efficient, intelligent service from the salesperson to 
the customer is the first concern in returning to peace- 
time business. To counteract the trend of indifferent 
ordertaking resulting from constant turnover of help 
and merchandise shortages in war years, this organ- 
ization has started from scratch to rebuild its selling 
and service standards. As a climax to 60 years in busi- 
ness, J. C. Oliver, vice president and personne] man- 
ager, has compiled a manual which embodies the poli- 
cies and procedures developed by this organization. 
This is given each new employee as introduction to 
the stores, and is used for retraining present employees. 

Before going to print with the booklet it was given 
a tryout at a series of six sales meetings for the entire 
salesforce. A staff member of the distributive education 
service of the State Board for Vocational Education, 
through the Extension Division of the University of 
Texas and in cooperation with the Dallas Board of Ed- 
ucation, conducted the series. 

For this training, candy and cigar salespeople and 
cosmetic and general drug salespeople met in two sec- 
tions on alternating days on company time at the gen- 
eral office. Six sessions of an hour and one-half each 
were held for each of the four groups, at which funda- 
mentals of courtesy and good selling were discussed. 
From a study of the manual the instructor was able to 
tailor these meetings to fit the specific needs and pur- 
poses of the organization. 


Te 


Experiences were exchanged on ways of maintain- 
ing courtesy, the importance of the friendly greeting, 
and of giving helpful suggestions. Newer salespeople 
listened with profit to those of longer employment who 
revealed the “know-how” of selling new, compan- 
ionate, or additional items as a complete service to 
customers after satisfying their original requests. 

Executive training is also included in plans for 
revitalizing the sales organization. Fountain super- 
visors have been given the 10-hour course, How to 
Train an Employee, by the food service specialist of 
the University of Texas distributive staff. This course 
was designed to expedite on-the-job training for new 
employees, as applied to a department which has suf- 
fered greatest turnover. How to Supervise Employees, 
a course in supervisory techniques and personnel re- 
lations, began early in January for store managers, 
assistants, and other company executives dealing with 
employees. 

Foremost in this philosophy of enlightened personnel 
policies has been the aim to provide pleasant working 
conditions; incentives and rewards for loyal, efficient 
service; opportunity for increased earnings and ad- 
vancement; a credit union; hospitalization with sur- 
gical benefits; paid vacations which increase in length 
of time in proportion to length of employment; old 
age and family protection through group life insur- 
ance; employee pension and profit sharing trusts. The 
business is owned by the Skillern family and its com- 
pany employees, who are given opportunity to buy 
stock after proving themselves deserving. 
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CONNECTICUT REGIONAL SCHOOLS OPERATE HOME STUDY COURSE IN MATHEMATICS 


need for home study courses in trade-related and 

technical subjects, to be operated by the individual 
administrators of trade and industrial education in the 
various North Atlantic states, seemed to be current and 
on the increase. New York and New Jersey studied 
this need preparatory to actual preparation of home 
study materials and subsequent distribution to appli- 
cants. In Connecticut, it was decided to select a single 
trade-related subject (machine mathematics) and to 
develop the home study material necessary, together 
with a definite pattern for subsequent home study 
materials. 

In the Bureau of Vocational Education it was gen- 
erally agreed that the home study material to be writ- 
ten would be designed for: (1) The use of men and 
women engaged in the machine trades, who were un- 
able to reach a school for instruction at an hour when 
the school was in session; (2) Connecticut men in the 
Armed Services, either in this country or abroad, who 
could profit by a correspondence course in applied math- 
ematics, and which they could use toward advance- 
ment in some specified classification of the Armed 
Services or for advancement in a peacetime pursuit 
after the cessation of hostilities; (3) vocational-tech- 
nical schools where classes still are operated on an 
individual instruction basis and where prepared home 
study materials specifically designed for youth in 
schools of this type can be used efficiently; and (4) in 
the part-time trade extension work, since these part- 
time students attend classes in the school for only a 
four or an eight-hour period of time. 


| ee the war years of 1942 and early 1943, the 


Home Study Aid to Machine Trades 


At the present time, practically all Connecticut’s 
vocational-technical schools are using the new Home 
Study Course in Mathematics for the Machine Trades 
as a valuable adjunct to the materials which were pre- 
pared formerly. In the near future, when classes again 
reach peak numbers, materials of the sort produced in 
Connecticut for home study purposes will undoubtedly 
prove to be time savers for instructors, in addition to 
being a valuable instructional medium and reference 
for students. 

The need for assigned home study becomes impera- 
tive in part-time trade extension work, particularly 
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MATHEMATICS 
DELIVERED 


By Joseph T. Nerden 


Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aids 
Service, Bureau of Voca- 
tional Education, Connecticut 


since an increasing amount of new technical informa- 
tion is given to these employed students. 

It was apparent from the start that a project as ex- 
tensive as this new field would require the services of 
several persons qualified to write, edit material, to 
illustrate the text, and to prepare the format. The 
“Mathematics Curriculum Materials Committee,” an 
organization of vocational-technical school teachers in 
the state’s employ and under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Vocational Education, was called late in 
1942 and asked to prepare the pattern from which 
units in the home study course could be written and 


with which subsequent productions might be com- 
pared. 


Method of Preparing Instruction Units 


The committee decided that a complete and de- 
tailed description of the mathematical processes should 
be included in the units of instruction, written in the 
terms which a vocational-technical school student 
could understand. Therefore, each sample problem or 
example contained in the instructional material was 
confined to situations common to the trade itself. This 
is a new departure in the field of mathematics for the 
trade and industrial areas. It was also thought at that 
time (and has proved to be of value since) that the 
use of trade situations within the presentation itself 
would improve the student’s understanding of the im- 
portant mathematical processes described in the pre- 
sentation and were provided for students to work out. 
Answers for all problems are provided along with the 
problems, so that students can check themselves for 
accuracy and speed as they progress through a given 
unit of work. 

Following this application stage is a set of 15 or 20 
representative problems selected with a view to their 
trade value. Sufficient space is provided for the stu- 
dent to show all the work necessary in arriving at the 
correct answer. The test itself is printed within the 
unit but on perforated sheets so that it can be detached 
from the unit and mailed to the center from which the 
instruction emanates. 

Since many of the people who enroll as students 
of the home study mathematics course are unfamiliar 
with the terms used in the machine trade, an illustrated 

(Continued on page 39) 











A “Veterans Educational Council’ to 
aid war veterans was organized at a 
conference of about 300 educators of the 
National Education Association in Cleve- 
land. A constitution was adopted and 
officers elected: Robert H. Owen of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, president; Henry J. Ponitz of 
Lansing, Mich., vice president. Other ex- 
ecutive committee members elected were 
J. O. Keller, State College, Pennsylvania; 
R. Britton, Denver, Colo.; and L. J. Bour- 
geois, New Orleans, La. 


More than 9,000 World War Il veterans 
are working for Ford Motor Co. dealers un- 
der two “earn-while-you-learn” training pro- 
grams. The majority are taking advantage of 
the opportunity Ford dealers are offering in 
an automotive mechanics course. Some, how- 
ever, are enrolled in the program intended 
to qualify them for dealerships of their own. 
During the course in automotive mechanics, 
the veteran receives a monthly allotment 
from the Federal Government in addition to 
his wages from the dealer. Veterans in the 
dealership program become a part of a deal- 
er’s organization and receive experience in 
all phases of sales and service. The veteran 
takes his choice of the office or parts depart- 
ments. He gets full pay during his appren- 
ticeship. 


From September through December, 
102 students in six distributive education 
cooperative part-time programs in South 
Dakota earned a total of $10,846.69. 
They averaged 32 cents per hour and 
worked 22 and one-half hours per week 
in the stores. Their average hourly 
wages increased each month as follows: 
September, 30 cents; October, 31 cents; 
November, 33 cents; and December, 34 
cents. The increases were not due neces- 
sarily to general wage increases but 
were due mainly to the policy of raising 
wages because of greater efficiency on 
the job. 


Expenditures for education per pupil 
varied in 1939-1940 from an average of 
$39.44 in the eight poorest states in the 
country to $140.72 in the eight richest states, 
according to a Twentieth Century Fund report. 


According to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education for the 
year ending June 30, 1944, there were 
1,631 persons engaged in teacher train- 
ing, 11,070 teachers of evening classes, 
10,180 teachers of part-time classes, 
25,389 teachers of all day classes. All 
were engaged in programs reimbursed 
from Federal vocational education funds. 





COORDINATED Program Needed 


OCATIONAL educators on the local, state, and national levels 
Yorn be called upon to exercise strong leadership in the days 

immediately ahead. To exercise this leadership intelligently 
will require intimate acquaintance with the many problems 
which face the local community. At the moment our attention js 
focused rather pointedly on giving vocational service to three 
groups: (1) the returning veterans, (2) the displaced war pro- 
duction workers, and (3) youth now in our schools. 

The returning veteran deserves priority. The Congress has en- 
acted two laws: Act 346, commonly referred to as the GI Bill of 
Rights, gives many privileges to all veterans; and Act 16, makes 
it possible to assist the disabled veteran. Vocational training is 
prominently stressed in both acts. Although Act 346 has been on 
the statute books for more than a year and a half, too little 
attention has been given to implementing them. 

In a program of education for veterans, vocational education 
must provide intelligent and forceful leadership. It rests with the 
genius of leadership to recognize the spheres of influence of each 
agency, giving to each its full share of responsibility and credit. 

On-the-job training is one example of the opportunities in the 
act. Prospective employers have been slow to sense the signifi- 
cance of its provisions and have not availed themselves of the 
opportunity to train men for the skilled posititons in their estab- 
lishments; the veteran is at a loss in many cases to know 
how to locate an employer with whom he can become associated 
for the purpose of learning a trade or occupation. The public 
vocational schools have found it difficult to make their contribu- 
tion to the employer and to the veteran. All agencies are anxious 
and willing to assist in making the “On-The-Job Training Pro- 
gram” a functioning, coordinated service. But such coordinated 
functioning requires cooperative work by all agencies in a com- 
munity and thorough agreement on the contribution which each 
agency can make. Local employment agencies are organized to 
locate jobs. Local Veteran Administration offices are equipped to 
counsel veterans in regard to their rights and privileges. 

Likewise the trained personnel found among the vocational 
groups are the logical groups*to “inspect” establishments as to 
their suitability for giving a training experience. It is from the 
vocational group that advice to the employer should come in 
setting up a program of training. There is perhaps no question 
but that the experienced vocational coordinator and vocational 
supervisor in a community are the ones equipped to “follow-up” 
and supervise the progress of the trainee on the job. They are 
equipped to assist the government in preventing the exploitation 
of the veteran while he is supposed to be passing through a series 
of learning experiences. Thus it can be understood that a local 
vocational training program with a well-coordinated plan which 
properly recognizes all the agencies cannot be over emphasized. 


DCA Gat?” 


President, National Council of _ 
Local Administrators of Vocation: 
Education and Practical Arts 
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H.R. 5206, introduced on January 22 by Rep. John J. 
Sparkman of Alabama, would establish a Federal Com- 
mission for the Physically Handicapped, which would 
be an agency of the U. S. Department of Labor. The 
bill provides for a commission of seven consisting of 
a president and a secretary appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, the Director 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Principal 
Employment Specialist for the Physically Handicapped 
in the USES, a representative of the Children’s Bureau, 
a representative of the Public Health Service, and of 
the Civil Service Commission. The Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation would be transferred from the Federal 
Security Agency to the Commission, as would the Spe- 
cial Units for Handicapped now operating in the War 
Manpower Commission, USES. Of special interest to 
educators is Title X—Training Schools, which provides 
that the President shall, within 30 days after the act 
becomes effective, appoint a commission of three to 
survey the war plants owned by the government and 
select 10 to set aside for training schools for the phys- 
ically handicapped and for teacher training. The plants 
are to be turned over to the Commission for operation 
as training centers for physically handicapped as well 
as for teachers of physically handicapped. 


S. 1782. A bill to provide for loans to individuals for 
the purpose of enabling them to obtain a college or 
university education. Introduced by Sen. William N. 
Langer of North Dakota, January 18, 1946. It provides 
for a revolving fund of $3,000,000,000 to be admin- 
istered by the U. S. Office of Education for the pur- 
pose of making loans of not to exceed $500 to indi- 
viduals so that they may obtain vocational, technical, 
academic, or professional education beyond the high 
school level. Any citizen of the U. S. is eligible pro- 
vided he has a high school education or its equivalent. 
The loan can be used for tuition, fees, books, supplies, 
board, lodging, and other necessary expenses. No 
security is required for the loan and 15 years is given 
for repayment with interest at one percentum per 
annum. 


Proclamation Commemorating Contributions of Stu- 
dents and Teachers to the War Effort. Senator Wayne 
Morse, Oregon on Feb. 9 introduced a Senate Joint 
Resolution 141, authorizing the President to proclaim 
April 19, 1946, as Student and Teachers Day in com- 
memoration of their contributions in helping to bring 
about victory in the present war. 

The resolution calls upon people throughout the 
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United States to observe the day with appropriate 
ceremonies honoring students and teachers for their 
contributions in helping to bring about victory. 


Transfer of Functions of Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator Under Executive Order 9689. This order, issued 
January 31, 1946, and effective as of February 1, 1946, 
provides in part that (1) the functions of the Surplus 
Property Administrator and of the Surplus Property 
Administration are hereby transferred, except as oth- 
erwise provided herein, to the chairman of the board 
of directors of the War Assets Corporation and to the 
War Assets Corporation respectively, and the Surplus 
Property Administration shall be deemed merged into 
and consolidated with the War Assets Corporation. 
(2) All functions of the Surplus Property Administra- 
tor and the Surplus Property Administration which 
relate to surplus property located outside the conti- 
nental United States, Hawaii, Alaska (including the 
Aleutian Islands), Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
are transferred to the Secretary of State and the De- 
partment of State respectively. (3) All provisions of 
prior executive orders in conflict with this order are 
amended accordingly. 

On February 1, 1946, Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, 
AUS., occupied the position of Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the War Assets Corporation and is now 
therefore exercising the functions of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator, transferred under this Executive 
order. 


A Production Research and Development Division 
has been established in the Department of Commerce 
to initiate and conduct research and development work 
on such materials, processes, and inventions as will 
advance the technological productivity of the nation. 
The new unit, which was set up by order of Secretary 
Henry A. Wallace, will carry out generally the func- 
tions of the former Office of Production Research and 
Development. The Division will arrange for the de- 
velopment of meritorious inventions and proposals re- 
ceived from the National Inventors Council, and from 
other agencies and individuals. It is also charged with 
sponsoring the coordination and use of technical 
knowledge, patented or unpatented, wherever such use 
would promote more effective technological produc- 
tion. In furtherance of this activity the Division is 
authorized to carry technical development through to 
a production stage when that is considered advisable. 
The Division wiil arrange for research and develop- 
ment projects to be carried out by colleges and uni- 
versities and other appropriate federal and non-federal 
agencies. 


President Truman is calling a safety conference 
aimed at reducing the toll from highway accidents for 
May 8-10. The meeting will be held in Washington. 
Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Federal Works admin- 
istrator, will be chairman, and Public Road Commis- 
sioner Thomas H. MacDonald, director. President 
Truman will invite as delegates state and local 
officials concerned with legislative, administrative or 
judicial aspects of highway traffic, as well as motor 
vehicle users, pedestrians, and others. 
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He studied bookkeeping at the Center, opened shop in Glasgow 
at war’s end, and returned for help in setting up his books. 


ey APPy one must have the right job. 

se the right job one must have both 

DOG ae ity and knowledge. The Educational 

AN Training Scheme of Britain’s Royal 

Mr Force intends that every man and woman who 
hs served it shall have both. 

EVT falls into three main divisions: (1) Resettle- 
ment training offers that background of knowledge 
of postwar problems and of the special aspects of 
modern citizenship which is essential for the success 
of any society and for the avoidance of another war. 
(2) Educational training is designed to raise the gen- 
eral standards of each individual, improving his 
chances of living a full life and, incidentally, of ob- 
taining the right job. (3) Vocational training will pre- 
pare personnel for civilian occupations in which the 
prospects of employment are good, by refurbishing 
their existing qualifications or, if these are inconsider- 
able, by putting them on the right lines for further 
training outside the Service. 


Everyone will take the resettlement course—for a 
period of at least one hour per week out of the min- 
imum of six hours allotted wherever possible for EVT. 
The course consists of four phases, each lasting 10 
weeks, and is conducted by means of lecture and dis- 
cussion. First comes the personal approach to return 
to civilian life, emphasis being laid on the individual’s 
needs and obligations as a parent and householder. 
Then, as a citizen, the individual is led to examine the 
affairs of the local community of which he and his 
family form a part. Thirdly, the citizen, looking from 
the small community to the whole state, discusses its 
organizations and responsibilities, the machinery of 
Parliament, and some of the more recent legislation. 
Finally, since the speed of ‘modern communications 
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PROGRAM 
TERANS 


Educational and Vocational Training 
Scheme Prepares Each for Right Job 


no longer permits a policy of isolation, the effect of 
events in other countries is to be considered. 

Special attention will be paid to new economic tech- 
nological developments, special periods devoted to 
the British Commonwealth and Empire, the USA, and 
the USSR. Men and women from Britain’s Services 
should then, it is hoped, be aware of the problems and 
alert to obtain the best, most permanent results from 
the peace they have won. 

A second part of the resettlement course is intended 
for those who, by reasons of their qualifications and 
security of tenure in civilian employment or for any 
other sufficient reason, do not wish to take either the 
educational or vocational courses. Classes will be held 
in drama, music, sculpture, in bookbinding, leather- 
-work, woodwork, toymaking, needlework, and house- 
craft wherever numbers and opportunities are ade- 
quate. By the production of a play or a concert and 
by displays of various arts and crafts stimulus can be 
given not only to the aspirations of class members 
themselves, but to the leisure activities of their unit 
as a whole. 


Higher Education 


EVT Educational Training, as such, will meet the 
requirements of personnel at three different levels. 
Those who have forgotten a great deal of what they 
learned at school and would like to be reminded will 
be able to study for the RAF War Educational Cer- 
tificate. Those who wish to reach university entrance 
standard and think they have a good chance of doing 
so will be provided a secondary course leading to the 
Forces Preliminary Examination. Higher educational 
training is intended for men and women who have 
already reached matriculation standard and wish to 
begin their studies for a professional examination. 

Besides improving the individual’s general back- 
ground, possession of the War Educational Certificate 
also carries useful evidence of attainment to his em- 
ployer in civilian life. 

For these educational courses, resident instructors 

*For 15 years before the war the author worked on the editorial 


staffs of various leading British newspapers, including the Man- 
chester Guardian and Daily Express. 
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This former Leeds carpet planner is “getting his hand in again,” 
spending several hours a day with a firm in Scarborough, 
where one of three R. A. F. Settlement Centers is located. 


Elected representatives of the students at the Center meet 
once a week to discuss with the Commanding Officer and Chief 
Training Officer matters that affect their life at the Center. 


oe 


are being provided on RAF stations. Drawn from 
qualified volunteers within the Service they work in 
liaison with the established Education Officers, whose 
advice is available also for any man in doubt as to 
what type of course he should take. To supply their 
class needs, large quantities of text books are being 
printed for the RAF and, where necessary, on small 
stations or with the less popular subjects, tutorial 
study courses can be used to supplement class in- 
struction. 

While everything is being done to facilitate the work 
of those who elect for higher educational training, they 
themselves must be largely responsible for their own 
courses of study. 


Vocational Training 


Vocational training is designed to improve existing 
qualifications for civilian employment or to prepare 
the man (or woman) with no job to return to, and no 
trade, for further training under the Ministry of La- 
bour and National Service scheme after release. An 
airwoman, for example, who was formerly a shorthand 
typist can learn about the latest methods in office 
administration. A motor mechanic who was formerly 
employed in or ran his own garage, has the oppor- 
tunity to refresh his mind and get his hand in again 
A man without a peacetime job who likes his RAF 
trade—say of electrician—and is good at it, may wish 
to continue in this line in civil life.. The EVT Officer 
looks into the position for further training and, if the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service has agreed, 
arranges for the appropriate conversion course of EVT. 
Publications are available, under the general title of 
Careers for Men and Women, which give guidance on 
the qualifications for and prospects in 45 different 
callings. 

No guarantee of employment can go with the voca- 
tional courses. Britain’s Ministry of Labour, however, 
is doing its utmost to keep the RAF informed of likely 
channels for employment (reorganization of indus- 
try will have made some jobs redundant) and of the 
training qualifications necessary to convert Service 
tradesmen to civil trades of the same type for which 
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The Centers offer information about every type of job, and training can be initiated for the job chosen. Local business, 
industrial, and professional men cooperate by affording practical experience, and job placement is part of the program. 


there are good openings. This means that EVT need 
never be wasted and that experience gained in an 
RAF trade may contribute considerably towards wage 
earning after the war. 

How will the RAF cope with training in the vast 
variety of trades and specialist occupations open to 
the choice of any individual? Resident instructors, 
drawn from all ranks, usually teach the basic the- 
oretical subjects necessary for groups of civilian occu- 
pations and conduct trade conversion courses in station 
workshops. 


The “Functional Unit’’ 


Full use is also to be made of local facilities, stu- 
dents attending technical schools and colleges wher- 
ever possible. But practical instruction in specialist 
trades will demand a new method—the “functional 
unit.””’ Functional units comprise a team of mobile 
instructors, supplied with special equipment such as 
is not normally found on an RAF station and ac- 
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commodated for traveling from unit to unit. With their 
help the EVT scheme becomes practicable even in the 
most out-of-the-way places and for trades demanding 
considerable technical resources. 


For Better Trained Citizens 


The organizers of EVT are leaving nothing to chance. 
In actual practice some degree of imagination and in- 
genuity will be required to obtain the best results. 
But given that, and the willing cooperation of the men 
and women in the services, there is cause here for 
optimism. New citizens are to enter civil life trained 
for the jobs which need to be done, better educated 
than any demobilized forces yet have been, well 
grounded in the problems and responsibilities of mod- 
ern society. They have had, moreover, unparalleled 
experience of the art of living in and serving a com- 
munity. Through EVT they can be agents of prime 
importance for the success of the postwar world. 
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old on to that 
“Mullion- Dollar ee 


That welcome rain that brings new life to vour land, 
crops and livestock is the traditional “million-dollar 
rain” known to every farmer and rancher. 

There is an old saying, “You can’t do much about 
the weather.” But you can do a great deal about 
what the weather does to your land. Rain can bring 
relief after drouth and is worth that million dollars 
—or it can be a savage enemy that “‘dashes off with 

it in its teeth and tears down our soil like a billion 

ious buzz saws.’ 

Water that “‘walks downhill’ is your ally in in- 
creasing the production of your land. And one secret 


of handling rainfall properly is “farming on the ~ 


level’’—by strip cropping, contour plowing, terrac- 
ing. Cover crops, grassed waterways, dams and farm 
ponds also help control the destructive power of 
rain. Then you hold the rain where it falls. Surface 
run-off is slowed down to the point where it doesn’t 
erode your topsoil away. And as your water ‘“‘walks 
downhill,” it soaks into the soil, makes plant food 
nutrients available to the roots of crops and, pene- 
trating further, fills up nature’s great underground 
reservoirs. 

Water thus stored in the subsoil is the source of 
the wells and springs which supply homes and farms 
and ranches. For years this ‘water table’”’ has been 
dropping very seriously in some sections. But where 
soil conservation has been practiced over large areas, 
the lowering of the “water table” has been a less 
serious problem. Soil and water can never be di- 
vorced in any good land management program. 
These two great resources are wedded for all time, 
and from their union comes the wealth of America’s 
agriculture and the prosperity of the nation. 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


In view of the recent talk about the business, profits, etc., of the 
meat packers, it’s worth remembering the basic economics of al] 
businesses in this country. 


To be successful, any business must do four things—1) it must 
purchase its raw materials at prices comparable to the prices 
paid by its competitors; 2) through know-how, efficiency, good 
operating, it must manufacture products of comparable quality 
at a manufacturing cost no higher than that of its competitors; 
3) in doing this, it must pay its workers wage rates comparable 
to the going wage-scale paid by others; 4) and it must sell its 
product at prices that a large part of the public is willing and 
able to pay. 

In the livestock-and-meat industry, this simply means that 
prices must be high enough to earn both cost and a decent profit 
for the livestock producer, the meat packer and the retail mer- 


chant—and Jow enough to keep the great masses of people eat- 
ing meat. 


Sent Your Letter Yet? 





POND WATERS 
by W. H. Irwin, Oklahoma A. & M. College 


VEGETATION CLEARS 





Farm ponds that remain muddy all year 

\ ea are unattractive, produce poorer fish 

W. H. Irwin crops and provide less appetizing water 

for stock than clear-water ponds. They can be cleared 

without injuring stock, thus increasing the production 
of fish foods 

Pond experiments in central Oklahoma showed that 
ponds receiving organic material have clear water. Ponds 
having vegetation on their bottoms when flooded have 
clear water for almost a year. Ponds receiving drainage 
from feedlots or barnyards have clear water except for 
periods after rainfall. Vegetation, manure or commercial 
fertilizer placed in the pond settle soil particles from the 
water. 

Necessary quantities of materials needed vary, depend- 
ing upon the amount of mud in the water and amount of 
water entering the pond. Since vegetation on the pond 
bottom before flooding usually clears water for the first 
year, a similar amount, when added, should clear it for 
another year. Green vegetation is effective, but manure 
is preferable. 

Weeds should be cut on pastured areas to improve the 
pasture. If these cut plants are gathered and placed in 
4 feed an additional value (in improvement of the 

) can be had from pasture mowing. 


Prize Contest Closes May 1 


Still time to win one of the 43 cash prizes totaling $400 
for best letters on ‘‘Methods Employed by Meat Pack- 
ers in Marketing Meats, Poultry, Eggs, Butter, and 
Cheese.’’ Contest closes May 1, 1946. We'll be glad to 
send you the needed information. Write today to F. M. 
Simpson, Dept. 128 . . . Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Ill 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW! 


What is the meaning of the expression “farming on th 
level’? 

With what groups of people must a meat packing 
company like Swift & Company cooperate to operate 
successfully? 

Who must earn a fair profit for the livestock-and-mest 
industry to operate? 

Why is it important to make water “walk downhill” 
Answers to these questions may be found in the various 
articles which are printed elsewhere on these pages. 


Soda Bill Sez: ... that the dairy busines 

is mighty colorful—red cows eat green grass and 

brown hay to give white milk and yellow butte. 

. .. that the more a feller works, the more wort 
A, he finds to do... that a stitch in time can sat 
. embarrassing exposure. 
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ES THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


In addition to being a busi- 
ness corporation, Swift & 
Company is people—62,000 
folks like you and me who 
have pooled their savings to 
build a business. These sav- 
ings are invested in plants and equipment, in 
livestock and other raw materials, and in all the 
many things that make up Swift & Company. 

Without people there could be no business, no 
Swift & Company. There must be people (share- 
holders) to supply the capital; others (farmers 
and ranchers) to supply the raw materials; many 
thousands (employes) who work with their heads 
and hands for the company; and the millions of 
consumers who buy the meat and other products. 

The success of a business enterprise depends 
on how these various groups of people get along 
together. In other words, there must be goodwill 
and cooperation between the owners of Swift & 
Company and livestock producers, employes, 
and the company’s customers. 

‘lo maintain goodwill we know that Swift & 
Company must: 1) pay fair prices for raw mate- 
rials, including livestock; 2) pay a good day’s pay 
for a good day’s work; 3) provide the money to 
keep plants and facilities efficient; 4) pay Fed- 
eral, State and Municipal taxes; 5) earn a profit 
to give our owners a fair return on their invested 
savings. 

The management of Swift & Company recog- 
nizes this five-fold responsibility to the various 
groups of people who make our business. It is to 
their interest that we manage our business effi- 
ciently, that we earn a sufficient profit to let us 
continue contributing to 4 
the well-being of more E MN. Sim SON, 


and more people. Agricultural Research Department 




















ift & Company ciicaco 9, itunoss 


The mellow flavor of ham rates it one of the most 
popular of meats. Glaze your ham with honey, mar- 
malade or maple syrup to save sugar. Place the 
ham, fat side up, on rack in uncovered pan. No 
water needed, as the fat will baste the ham natu- 
rally. Bake in a moderately slow oven until tender. 
Three to four hours will be enough. Garnish the 
platter with pickled peaches or apricots, or hot 
spiced orange slices. 
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WOOL BLINDNESS is a definite handicap. Open-faced 
sheep, during a test in New Mexico, produced an average of 
12% more pounds of lamb per ewe. Wool on the face hin- 
dered sheep in finding feed and resulted in some becoming 
separated from the flock. However, the flock in the test ex- 
celled by 25% the wool production of commercial flocks. 








OuR CITY COUSIN 


CITY COUSIN 
DIDN'T SEE 
WHERE THE 
LITTLE BEE 
DID FLEE... 
WHEE -EE-E! 














@ a NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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“The trouble with prayer meeting,” said the preach- 
er, “is that the folks who need it most don’t come often 
enough.” 

Can vocational educators learn a lesson from that 
old story? 

For years we have been holding meetings, arranging 
conferences, calling state and national conventions. 
The same people usually attend, and we repeat many 
of the same things to each other year after year. 

Is it time we did a missionary job among others? 

Try to imagine a convention of a state vocational 
association attended by a representative group of 
school principals, administrators, and lay leaders. A 
convention program planned to interest this important 
group of educators, with one or two programs espe- 
cially for them, might be exceedingly helpful in 
spreading the gospel. And it should not be difficult 
to arrange. There are influential school administrators 
in every state who believe in their vocational programs 
and are anxious to extend and expand this service. 
They can help to arrange sessions to interest other 
administrators. It has been tried in some states with 
success. 

Those who understand the philosophy of vocational 
education and the objectives of the program are not 
opposed to it. Vocational education needs to be intro- 
duced to greater numbers of educational leaders both 
within the school itself and in the community. 

One way by which this can be accomplished is 
through the publications of the American Vocational 
Association. 

“Each one teach one,” is the plan whereby the Mex- 
ican government is seeking to reduce illiteracy. If each 
school with a vocational program would make certain 
that the superintendent, principal, and possibly mem- 
bers of the board of education had a subscription to 
the American Vocational Journal, a quiet educational 
campaign could be started which in time would pay 
dividends. 

FFA and FHA chapters similarly should have the 
magazine for it not only will keep them acquainted 
with major activities in other states but will help to 
interest some of our promising young people in voca- 
tional teaching as a career. These organizations have 
valuable contacts also, and well can teach some of 
their elders how to “win friends and influence people.” 

The literature of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion should be much more widely distributed and 
among others than the vocational teachers, teacher 
trainers, supervisors, and directors. Each issue of the 
Journal now carries a.current list of all Association 


Note: Material presented in this column represents the 
opinions and viewpoints of the managing editor. It in no 
way commits the American Vocational Association, Inc. 
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publications, but few school administrators see it or 
ever know of the wealth of material available to them. 

The area vocational school as an efficient means of 
extending opportunity for occupational training to a 
greater number of people at a minimum expense has 
been advocated by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion for years. Resolutions have been passed endorsing 
area schools at our national conventions and two pub- 
lications (one free) have been prepared setting forth 
clearly the principal factors involved, the advantages, 
and methods of procedure in establishment of area 
schools. How many school administrators ever have 
seen these documents? Have they been presented to 
members of your State Board of Education or the 
Education Committees of your state legislature? 

State vocational associations with sufficient funds 
in their treasuries well may use part of their resources 
to arrange for distribution of some of these valuable 
AVA publications within their states and to others 
than their own membership. It is seldom possible, how- 
ever, for a state association to finance large purchases 
of bulletins or any great number of AVJournal sub- 
scriptions. Such missionary work will have to be ac- 
complished through the united efforts of the vocational 
teachers within each local school. While the legislative 
committees of state vocational associations are respon- 
sible for informing their education committees in the 
state legislature and can utilize AVA literature it 
will rest with the city director, city supervisor, or 
the vocational teachers themselves in most schools, to 
find some means of raising a few dollars for this im- 
portant educational program in the local community. 
(Four dollars would purchase one Journal subscription 
and all available AVA literature for the superintend- 
ent of schools.) 

Members of the American Vocational Association 
have been loyal and conscientious in support of their 
national association and the work of its various com- 
mittees. Reports of meetings, research studies and sim- 
ilar publications have been widely used by the mem- 
bership. It is important, however, that we reach a new 
group with our philosophy, our research studies, our 
aims and our objectives. Vocational education is in 
great demand today, but different people have different 
(and sometimes uninformed) views concerning the ob- 
jectives and accomplishments of vocational education. 
Many schools and communities are ready for this de- 
velopment, but they do not know, clearly, what voca- 
tional education can accomplish, or how to start a pro- 
gram. This is the kind of information which the Amer- 
ican Vocational Journal carries, month after month: 
stories of what other schools across the nation are 
doing and how they are doing it; thoughtful treatises 
on the purposes, objectives, and accomplishments. 

“If Middletown can do it, Middleborough can.” 

Perhaps your American Vocational Journal and your 
other association publications can be put to work for you 
and do a better job than you, arguing alone, could do. 


What do you think? 
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LOWRY Heads Texas State Vocational Education Program 


ASOR W. E. “BRICK” 

LOWRY was born in 
Archer County, Texas, and 
reared in Wichita Falls. He 
was graduated from Wichita 
Falls High School and con- 
tinued his educational work 
at Southwestern University. 
After three years he left 
school for four years’ experi- 
ence with the Fort Worth and 
Denver Railroad. Then he re- 
sumed his studies at Southwestern where he was 
awarded both the B.S. and B.A. Degrees. He later 
completed his educational training at the University 
of Texas where he received the M.A. Degree in School 
Administration. 

Upon accepting his present position as Executive- 
Officer and Director of Vocational Education for the 
Texas State Board for Vocational Education, Lowry 
brings to the work 15 years’ experience in public school 
administration in Texas, three of which were as execu- 
tive secretary to the president and head of the de- 
partment of public service of the Sam Houston State 
Teachers College at Huntsville. 

In 1942 he volunteered in the U.S. Army Air Forces 
and served at Randolph and Bryan Fields for about 
one year, at which time he was ordered to the South- 
west Pacific. There he was assigned to the 35th Fighter 
Group, as Adjutant, until July, 1945. During his Pacific 
experiences he was stationed at Port Moresby, Nadzab, 
and Gusap, New Guinea; Biak, Owi, and Nomfoor in 


W. E. Lowry 


the Schouten Islands; Morotai in the Netherlands East 
Indies; Lingayen, and Clark Field in Luzon; and Naha 
in Okinawa. He wears the Bronze Star medal, the Pa- 
cific Ribbon with eight Campaign stars, and the Philip- 
pine Liberation Ribbon with one star. 

In a statement made following his appointment as 
State Director of Vocational Education, Major Lowry 
said, regarding the tasks confronting vocational edu- 
cation: 

“The war has taught America what it means to 
go to work. We won because the American ‘GI’ had 
American production behind him, This production was 
possible because of the great efforts of industry and 
agriculture. Industry converted to war production, 
trained thousands of skilled workers, and astounded 
the world with their results. Agriculture took advan- 
tage of machinery and new techniques, and in spite 
of a continued shortage of farm labor produced more 
than ever before had been thought possible. These 
accomplishments involved every living person in 
America, and from such effort has come a new dignity 
of work. The school people of our nation are well 
aware of this new attitude, and they know that it must 
be reflected in the new curricula. They know the 
American public schools are obligated to train a boy 
or a girl to make a decent living. They know that in 
the past only a few have received such school training. 
They are now turning to vocational education for the so- 
lution of these problems. This solution should afford a 
signal opportunity to ignore the differences of the edu- 
cation extremists and to get together on a realistic 
basis and do a great job for American youth.” 





ATF Holds Dinner Meeting For Graphic Arts Instructors 


MONG the interesting informal sessions at the AVA 
convention in Buffalo was a dinner given by John 

A. Backus of American Type Founders for approxi- 
mately 20 instructors and teacher trainers in the field 
of graphic arts. The purpose was to review most re- 
cent developments in the printing and graphic arts 
field and discuss ways in which training of young peo- 
ple for the printing industry could be improved. 

Fred J. Hartman, educational director of the Nation- 
al Graphic Arts Education Association, talked of the 
relationship between vocational training and the print- 
ing industry. There was a general discussion of voca- 
tional training for the printing trade and the position 
of the industry with respect to supplying jobs for all 
boys who are graduated from vocational schools. Mr. 
Backus described the therapeutic applications of the 
printing trade. 

The meeting was attended by the following: Eugene 
D. Fink, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y.; 
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G. E. Leighbody, State Education Department, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Elroy W. Bollinger, New York City; D. Arthur 
Bricker, Cincinnati Public Schools; John J. Krill, In- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Education, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Nilo T. Oakland, State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Ill.; George W. Mullenhoff, Buffalo, N. Y.; Eugene M. 
Werle, H. B. Wright, E. T. Welsh, and John C. Heineke, 
Burgard Vocational High School, N. Y.; L. E. Kay, 
director of vocational education, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Morris P. Cates, State Department of Education, Au- 
gusta, Me.; John Claude, Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Irving C. Perkins and Charles F. Wei- 
gand, State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y.; Clyde 
H. Musty, American Type Founders, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Milford M. Hamlin, American Type Founders, Chicago, 
Ill.; E. Burnham Dunton, American Type Founders, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Don Layman, American Vocational 
Journal, New York City; Mr. Hartman, and Mr. 
Backus. 
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_ Wider Use of the Community in Building Education Programs 


Dropping in on the AVA Convention 


emerging needs during the war period; educa- 
tion must now be planned looking toward the 
world at peace. Selective Service statistics “point up” 
some of the shortcomings: illiteracy, lack of physical 
fitness, and inefficiency in many of the sciences, math- 
ematics, and the mechanical skills. In Georgia, a field 
staff held 657 community meetings, attended by 5,304 
teachers and principals, and 8,544 laymen, or an ag- 
gregate of 13,848 persons. At each of 657 community 
planning meetings and 153 county committee meetings 
problems of educational improvement in the local 
school and county were discussed 
The results: All planning groups became concerned 
about more nearly adequate guidance programs. Vir- 
tually all schools in the 12 demonstration counties 
made plans for and started guidance programs. (2) 
All gave consideration to improving health and rec- 
reation. (3) Without a single exception, more facilities 
for and better trained teachers in creative arts were 
wanted. Laymen want both youth and adults to have 
more opportunity to “make things.” They want shops 
for working with tools, facilities for painting, equip- 
ment for working with clay, opportunities for music. 
(4) Improvement was desired in reading, writing, 
arithmetic. (5) Ways to improve the instructional pro- 
gram in social relationships, home and family living, 
neighborhood living, etc., were desired. (6) A more 
nearly adequate program of vocational training was 
considered, especially in situations where high school 
youth were involved. The planning groups wanted the 
school to provide occupational training for out-of- 
school youth, for adults, and especially for returning 
servicemen and women. (7) The problem of the small 
high school in providing these services led to county- 
wide committees to study consolidation, transportation, 
building, and administrative policies. 


—O.C. Aderhold, Professor of Vocational Education, 
University of Georgia. 


Ki execs: made adjustments in line with 


Psychological Aspects of Vocational Education 


Education, both general and vocational, can lead to 
new kinds of occupations that have never before 
existed. Library schools now are talking of training 
librarians who will be experts in certain specific areas. 
These people will be experts in reference, and in old 
and new data. Department stores are developing some 
salesmen into authorities in certain lines. They have 
read extensively, carried on research studies in such 
areas as clothing styles, furniture, jewelry, etc. We can 
afford to think of levels of workers in almost every 
occupation, first those who are to work in routine 
fashion, acceptable but not inspired, and secondly a 
level where it is necessary to have general insight, 
more education, or more specialized training. There 
might be a more advanced level yet which would be 
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reserved for those setting new patterns occupationally, 
those who do not “take” a job, but who “make” a job 
depending upon their personalities, character, and in- 
tellectual insight into looking into the needs of society, 
This capacity to make new and better jobs is all 
around us, but educators are not always aware of the 
possibilities. Can we, as educators, give suggestions 
of new levels, new types of jobs, for which there is 
a social value; jobs which pioneer and are especially 
suited to the adventuresome and the highly intelligent? 


—Edward S. Jones, Dean of Students, Professor of 
Psychology, University of Buffalo. 


Young Farmer Classes and Veterans Training 


An Ohio study indicates that young farmer groups 
will be composed of (1) young men who remained on 
farms during the war through occupational deferment 
or physical disability; (2) young men who have re- 
turned from military service; (3) young men who have 
dropped out of high school in the immediate postwar 
period; (4) young men who had just been inducted, or 
had been discharged from military service and had ac- 
cepted temporary industrial employment. There is no 
antagonism among these groups and no need for segre- 
gation. Their responses to inquiries indicate two gen- 
eral problems: how to maintain a permanent peace 
and the economic problems of reconversion, and in- 
formation on technical agriculture. Young farmer 
courses, accordingly, must be broad and meet these 
two major interests. 


—Ralph A. Howard, State Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Coordinator of Diversified Occupations 


The diversified occupations training program will 
not provide training for the masses. It is intended only 
for those normal boys and girls from the heart of the 
student body who are ambitious to enter a skilled oc- 
cupation and plan to go to work directly upon finish- 
ing high school. This is not a plan designed to take 
care of disciplinary or problem cases. It is not intended 
for the fringe of the student body who cannot pass 
ordinary school subjects. 

The plan is one of the best ever devised for giving 
training for a variety of occupations by a single school. 
It will continue to be a useful device provided we are 
able to furnish well qualified coordinators, exercise 
good judgment in the selection of the students, are 
careful in selecting only those occupations that justify 
at least a year of training, properly coordinate the 
school study with the work experiences, provide good 
study guides, and have some way of knowing that 
learning has taken place. 


—J. Warren Smith, Assistant State Director 
of Vocational Education, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Retraining Adults for Peacetime Occupations 


Women will continue to be acceptable as workers in 
many of the new fields opened to them during the war, 
but they will need retraining and upgrading training 
for the preference is given to men and particularly to 
veterans by industrial employers. Most industrial op- 
portunities continue to be in textiles, garment trades, 
food trades, electrical industries, selling, clerical, and 
service industries. Many of the 300,000 women vet- 
erans “do not trust the peace,” and will continue to 
work outside the homes. Their war service influences 
their desire for postwar occupations. The present out- 
look for women workers: an increasingly large pro- 
portion of all women will work; an increasingly large 
proportion will work after marriage; more older wo- 
men will continue to work or will want to enter wage 
earning later in life, after 35 years. The challenge to 
vocational educators is to train older adult women 
for actual job opportunities. 


—Louise Moore, Agent, Trade and Industrial Education 
for Girls and Women. U.S. Office of Education. 


Part-Time Trade Cooperative Programs in Single Trades 


One of the most sound devices in the development 
of this type of program is a good representative ad- 
visory committee composed of employers and em- 
ployees of business and industry. Under present con- 
ditions this is becoming more and more a necessity, 
and in communities where such advisory committees 
are not properly organized or used, labor and in some 
cases Management are beginning to question keeping 
high school students in industry on part-time jobs. 
They feel they should give way to the returning vet- 
eran. Such a committee could do much in keeping all 
informed as to the objectives of the cooperative pro- 
gram and that there should be no conflict between the 
part-time employment of the high school student and 
placement of veterans on jobs. 


—Robert M. Reese, State Supervisor of Trades 
and Industries, Columbus, Ohio. 


Training Women for Restaurant Employment 


To the amazement of the Food Industry, operators 
have learned during the war that women fit into many 
departments better than men. Vocational departments 
should contact food operators now, while they still are 
enthusiastic regarding women workers, and plan a 
training program which will assure a future source of 
supply. Attract a better class of students to this train- 
ing program, for that is what food operators need. 
There are good positions which pay well, but a good 
student will drop out of a course which is filled with 
“misfits” and “duds.” Good students, well trained, can 
help the industry build up standards, as well as be 
assured of promotion and a successful career. Now is 
the time for this industry and the vocational educators 
to work for improvement both for the general public 
and the individual student. 


—W. Spooner Smith, President, Western New York 
Restaurant Owners Association. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Mocharniuk, Famous Sculptor, 
Finds X-acto “Indispensable” 





Visitors to the Open Air Art 
Show in New York’s Wash- 
ington Square last Fall were 
fascinated by the sight of a 
sculptor carving sophisti- 
cated modern figures with 
a small metal knife, 

The sculptor was Nicho- 
las Mocharniuk, whose 
work has won acclaim in 


galleries and art centers 
throughout the country. And 
the knife he was using was 
a No. 6 X-acto! 

Mr. Mocharniuk uses 
X-acto because, he says, 
“they give the best results 
with the hard wood I use... 
they are especially suited to 
cutting away areas usually 
hard to get at.” 








Paper sculpture, cutting 
mats, or scratchboard 
work in art classes. 

Building scale models of 
planes, houses, stage sets. 

¢ Dissecting in Biology. 

Leaf displays in Botany. 
Wood carving, shop work. 


Why X-acto Knives Are 
Safer, Sharper, Surer 


X-acto Knives fit the hand 
for easy grip, firm control. 
The new improved chuck 


You’ll find X-acto saves 
time, spoilage, and cut 
fingers . . . keeps the class 
enthused because it turns 
work into fun. 


Single Knives or Sets... 


range in price from 50c to 
$12.50. For general all- 
round work we suggest this 





collet locks in blades se- 
curely, so they can’t fold 
under. Surgical steel blades 
are ground scalpel sharp. 


For Every School Use 


With 13 scientifically de- sa 

signed blade shapes, and 3 No. 52 X-acto All-Metal 
all-metal handle styles, Knife Set, with 5 assorted, 
X-acto is the perfect tool interchangeable blades, 
for such varied jobs as: complete for $1.00. 











SAMPLE OFFER— Write on your school letterhead for cata- 
log, sample offer and free copies of a series of helpful X-acto 
booklets. X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


= 
X-Acto s.2: 
&TOOLS 
At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
—or if not available, write us direct 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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TWO BOOKS FOR THE SHELF OF | 


EVERY TEACHER OF AGRICULTURE 


And All Men Interested in Farming 


What is 


farming? 


By GUSTAV E. LARSON 
and WALTER MAGNES TELLER 





Here in a practical, up-to-date hand- 
book is a complete analysis of farming 
in the United States. Written by rank- 
ing experts, this basic book is invalu- 
able to teachers of agriculture ...a 
dependable guide for older, out-of- 
school youths, for veterans and part- 
time farmers. 


Illustrated 6x 842 410 pages $2.95 


MANAGING A FARM 


By SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Clearly written and authoritative, this 
brand-new book treats farming as the 
highly competitive, complex business 
it is today. Every step in modern farm 
management is described in simple 
terms—from selecting a farm and buy- 
ing equipment and supplies, right 
through to keeping records. 


Students and teachers of agriculture, 
as well as established farmers, will find 
“Managing a Farm” a gold mine of 
practical information in words and 
pictures. 


Illustrated 512 x82 365pages $2.95 


from the 
list of 


D. VAN NOSTRAND 
COMPANY, incorporated 


250 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 














Agriculture Teachers Know What They Need 
In-Service Training Plan Helps Them Get It 


Subject Matter “HAND PICKED” 


By H. M. Byram 


Professor of Education 
Michigan State College 


ELECTION and study of subject 

matter in vocational agriculture 
to meet the needs of teachers in 
their instructional programs as the 
teachers themselves interpret these 
needs, and to find better ways of 
using this subject matter, are ac- 
complished through a new venture 
in Michigan. 

Members of the staff in agricul- 
tural education at Michigan State 
College, in cooperation with the Ex- 
tension Service of the College and 
the State Board of Control for Vo- 
cational Education, have inaugur- 
ated a new in-service training pro- 
gram which has this improved sub- 
ject matter as its objective. 

Five or more teachers in an area 
first meet with a teacher-trainer or 
supervisor to discuss their needs. 
They make up a suggested agendum 
of subject matter and related in- 
structional problems and send it to 
the person in charge of the teacher- 
training program at the college with 
a request for help through a “teach- 
er-training conference on subject 
matter.” This request is forwarded 
by the head teacher-trainer to the 
Extension Service for assignment 
of an extension specialist in the sub- 
ject matter requested. At the same 
time a staff member in agricultural 
education is assigned. The teacher- 
trainer and the extension specialist 
work together as a team from this 
point on, and develop the plans for 
the teacher-training conference. 
These include selection of subject 
matter to be presented, problems of 
instruction to be discussed, dates of 
the conference, procedure in opera- 
tion where a field trip to a farm is 
involved, and other details. The 
teachers are notified of the meeting 
by the teacher-trainer, and at the 
same time the county agricultural 
agent is notified of the meeting by 
the Extension Service. The agents 
in the counties involved attend and 
participate in the meetings. 

A typical meeting included a trip 
to a good dairy farm to observe 
sanitation practices in production of 
milk and cream, in herd and barn; 


breeding practices; feeding prac- 
tices. Upon return the discussion 
included developing interest in im- 
provement projects in dairying, spe- 
cial problems in computing records, 
arranging equipment to save time 
in testing, making monthly sum- 
maries and using records, and keep- 
ing and using records of calving. 

It is believed by those responsible 
for this service and those who have 
participated in it that the following 
definite values are inherent: Teach- 
ers are getting subject matter in 
agriculture which they want; guid- 
ance and help by teacher-trainers 
are directed at the teacher’s own 
felt needs; method and subject mat- 
ter are tied together by and for the 
teacher; the services of the subject 
department in the School of Agricul- 
ture are being more fully utilized: 
continued professional growth of 
the teacher of agriculture is pro- 
moted; better relationships with the 
Extension Service are promoted. 


A Typical Program 


Chairman: George P. Deyoe, Agri- 
cultural Extension, Michigan State 
College; assisted by L. A. Johnson, 
Extension Dairyman, Michigan State 
College. Local arrangements made 
by W. E. Baker, teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture, and school super- 
intendent. 

Meet at 3:00 p.m. Agriculture 
Room, High School, Mesick. 

3:00 p.m. Leave for Anderson 
Bros. Dairy farm (four miles east 
and one and one-half miles south 
of Mesick) to observe and analyze: 

Sanitation practices—herd and 
barn, production of milk and cream, 
breeding practices, feeding prac- 
tices. 

5:00 p.m. Meet in Agriculture 
Room for discussion on artificial in- 
semination. 

5:45 p.m. Dinner at Grace’s Res- 
taurant. 

6:45 p.m. Meet in Agriculture 
Room, to discuss: 

Developing interest in improve- 
ment projects in dairying, special 
problems in computing records, ar- 
ranging equipment to save time in 
testing, making monthly summaries 
and using records, keeping and 
using records of calving efficiency. 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal. 
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CITIZENS to Speak on U.S. Education 


CITIZENS’ FEDERAL COM- 

MITTEE on Education has 
been established to advise U.S. 
Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker on policies and pro- 
grams of service to education, First 
meeting was held in March. 

Membership on the committee is 
for three years, with one-third ap- 
pointed each year, by the organiza- 
tions each represents. The present 
committee appointments are: 

Agriculture: A. S. Goss, master, 
National Grange; Edward A. O’Neal, 
president, American Farm Bureau 
Federation; James G. Patton, presi- 
dent, Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union. 

Business: Thomas C. Boushall, 
chairman, Committee on Education, 
Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States; Margaret A. Hickey, na- 
tional president, National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs; Roland B. Wood- 
ward, member of Committee on Ed- 
ucation, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 


Homemakers: Mrs. LaFell Dick- | 


inson, president, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. William A. 
Hastings, president, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; 
Kathryn McHale, general director, 
American Association of University 
Women. 

Labor: John T. Corbett, Brother- 
hoods of Railroad Employees, assis- 
tant grand chief engineer and na- 
tional legislative representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers; Kermit Eby, director, De- 
partment of Education and Research, 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


tions; Matthew Woll, chairman, 
Committee on Education, American | 


Federation of Labor. 
Manufacturing: M. McDonald 

Comer, National Association of 

Manufacturers, chairman of the 


Board of Avondale Mills; Walter D. 
Association of | 


Fuller, National 
Manufacturers, president of the 
Curtis Publishing Co.; Robert S. 
Wilson, National Association of 
Manufacturers, vice president of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 

Negro Groups: J. L. Horace, Na- 
tional Fraternal Council of Negro 
Churches; Mrs. Estelle Massey Rid- 
dle, National Council of Negro Wo- 
men, consultant of the National 
Nursing Council for War Service, 
Inc.; P. B. Young, Sr., National 
Negro Newspaper Publishers Assn. 

Professions: Albert J. Harno, 


American Bar Association, dean of 
the ,College of Law, University of 
Illinois; Dr. Victor Johnson, secre- 
tary, Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals, American Medical 
Association; Everett S. Lee, chair- 
man, Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development. 

Religious Groups: Very Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, di- 
rector, Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence; F. Ernest Johnson, executive 


secretary, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America; Har- 
ry A. Wolfson, Chair of Jewish 
Studies, Harvard University, Jewish 
Groups. 

Veterans: Dr. Walter C. Hess, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, assistant 
professor of research in chemistry, 
Georgetown University; Walter G. 
Ingalls, American Legion; Rev. 
Frank Tishkins, chairman, National 
Committee on Civic Affairs, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 





Examine these 





practical vaca- 











Automotive 
Mechanies 
—Crouse 


Covers all phases with a new, step-by- 
step approach. Latest approved prac- 
tices. Exploded and sectional views of 
engine and car components. A corre- 
lated film bibliography. In press 


Store Activity 
Manual 
—Banks 


Directs the work experiences of stu- 
dents in a cooperative program of 
distributive education. Aids the stu- 
dent in securing well-rounded expe- 
rience. Covers every important phase 
of retail organization and operation. 


$1.00 


Visualized Projects 
in Woodworking 
—Sowers 


Offers a wide variety of interesting 
projects in visual form, making the 
finished project and each step in its 
completion easy to see from the be- 
ginning. Carefully graded projects on 
three levels. Individualized approach. 


$1.60 





Workbook in 
Mechanical Drawing 
—Coover 


Makes mechanical drawing really 
functional for beginners. Projects 
and problems are of general interest. 
All the material is geared to the needs 
and interests of beginning students. 
In press 


Shopwork 
on the Farm 
—Jones 


A basic book organized around ac- 
tivities and explaining all types of 
shopwork done on the modern farm. 
Includes chapters on repairing ma- 
chinery and maintaining electrical 
equipment. 575 helpful illustrations. 
$2.24 


Shop Theory. 
Revised=-Instructors. 
Ford Trade School 


Gives students quick, thorough train- 
ing in the handling of tools, machines, 
and fundamental shop operations. 
Over 800 illustrations picture correct 
methods of work and correct handling 
of tools. $1.50 











Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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PROJECTS: 


FOR 
HOMEMAKING AND 
HANDICRAFT CLASSES 


Homemaking and industrial arts teach- 
ers will find in Fun With Felt Kits new 
and exciting projects for their classes. 
Our free illustrated catalogue (K-100) 
describes over 50 kits. With these kits 
you can make belts, handbags, boleros, 
suspenders, stuffed dolls and animals, 
of felt, 
textiles. 


etc., leatherette, and other 


Each kit will make from 15 to 
over 100 articles. Most of the 
parts are ready-cut, and with 
trimming and the instruction 
sheet included in each kit, it is 
simple to make beautiful and 
useful craft projects. 


Illustrated here are a few of the many 
things that can be made with the con- 
tents of our kits. We also sell felt by 
the yard. 


SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE K-100 


FUN WITH FELT COMPANY 
118 East 28th St., New York City, 16 





FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


National Educational Films, Inc., a 
new production company, was an- 
nounced today by Lt. Cdr. W. French 
Githens, president of the new corpo- 
ration, upon his return after three 
years active service in the U.S. Navy. 
The objective of this organization is 
to help fulfill the curriculum needs of 
public education through the produc- 
tion of instructional films. The NEF 
is located at 1560 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 


Mrs. America Speaks About Store 
Service. Sd-color. 20 min. Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
The film is based on a survey made 

by the Home Makers Guild of 

America to determine the services 

that Mrs. America would like to find 

in grocery stores after wartime re- 
strictions have been lifted. The Home 

Makers Guild is a nationwide panel 

of women representing every age 

group, income level, and geographical 
location in the country. 


Poultry Raising. 16-sd. 1 reel. 10 min. 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Rental, $1.50. 

This film explains the difference 
between poultry raising as a sideline 
and a profitable business. The quali- 
fications of one who plans to engage 
in the business and the problems to 
be found are presented. Interest: Ag- 
riculture and guidance. 


An Index and Guide to free 16 mm. 
sound films from Industry. Distrib- 
uted by Modern Talking Picture 
Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20) N.Y: 


‘sec 
: : PULSATING: 
ES Ds 


One of 35 free films in Modern Talking 


Pictures’ list is Electronics at Work. 


Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Visual Education Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. What materials 
are included in a complete program 
of visual education? What are some 
of the recommended ways of using 
films and other visual education ma- 
terials in the classroom? The Pro- 
ceedings includes what nationally 
recognized teachers, administrators, 
supervisors, and leaders in the field 
of audio-visual education think about 
these two questions. Seven demon- 
stration and discussion situations are 
recounted as verbatim accounts of 
classroom utilization of filmstrips; 
slides; maps, globes, and charts; si- 
lent and sound motion pictures. A 
limited number of Proceedings have 
been printed and are available at 
$1.50 each. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to W. A. Wittich, Editor, 1204 
W. Johnson St., Madison 6, Wis. 


SVE Picturol Catalog of 813 edu- 
cational filmstrips, many of them new 
or revised and some of them just re- 
leased, has been issued by the So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., Chi- 
cago. It is the first postwar catalog 
of SVE filmstrips and includes sub- 
jects for use in practically all courses 
from kindergarten to college. 


NEW BOOKS 
Radio 


Principles of Radio for Operators. 
Ralph Atherton. New York, N. Y.: 
The Macmillan Co., 1945. 344 pages. 
$3.75. 

A practical, well organized, thor- 
oughly illustrated training manual 
and handbook for radio operators, 
maintenance men, and those con- 
structing equipment for sending, re- 
ceiving, and testing. 


Introduction to Practical Radio. D. J. 
Tucker. New York, N. Y.: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1945. 322 pages. $3.00. 
Beginning with the basic electrical 

principles, the book covers laws, prin- 

ciples, and fundamental working parts 
of radio. The necessary mathematics 
for each step is fully reviewed at the 
point where it is needed and used. 
Theory is explained in a practical 
manner. Examples of the practical 
(Continued on page 32) 
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BARRETT SAYS: 


Safety Brake Training 
Is Taught Better 
The Barrett Way! 


Future automotive mechanics 
learn faster and more 


thoroughly when they work ye 
with the kind of equipment \% 


used by leading auto- 
motive vocational schools, 
service shops and car, 
bus and truck makers. 
Barrett Brake Service 
Equipment helps you to 
help your students learn 
more — the right way! 


THE BRAKE 
DRUM LATHE 


machines, grinds 

and hones all 

types and sizes of 

car, bus, truck and 

P.S.: Barrett aircraft drums. 

‘-., , “ Portable for field 

THE BRAKE ™ makes the only nationally used and use, stationary for 


DOKTER approved complete matched set of anaes 


centralizes shoes, ° . 
grinds to give we brake service machines. 
100% drum con- % 
bay and adjusts jj 
‘or proper cleor- : : ; 
ance ony size w P, Write for tllustrated catalog aad 
brake assembly . A 
from 7 to 24 complete procurement information today! wa tae 
inches. ae 
is RELINER 
Ly and grinder has 
ample power and 
leverage for 
delining, relining, 
countersinking, 
. drilling and grind- 
The Worlds. Finest Brake Seruice Equipment ing ony size brake 


shoe. 
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PLASTICS 


preferred! We have them— 


Plexiglas in standard sheet sizes— 
clear and in colors. Priced per 
sheet. Write for complete Plastics 
Price List. 


PLEXIGLAS SPECIAL 


pieces, approximate sizes 
4” to 10” wide—8” to 36” long 


CLEAR 
Price 
per Pound 
No. 5077A 1/16” $2.15 
No. 5077B 1/8” 1.60 
No. 5077C 3/16” 1.30 
No. 5077D 1/4” 1.30 
No. 5077E aj2" 1.30 
COLORED 


COLORS: Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Purple 
and Wine as in stock. 


Per Pound 
No. 5078A 1/16” $2.50 
No. 5078B 1/8” 2.00 
No. 5078C 3/16” 175 
No. 5078D 1/4” 1.75 


- 
When specifying color, please give second 
choice. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS 
Company, Inc. 

45-49 So. Harrison St., East Orange, N. J. 

WEST COAST Mail Order and Retail: | 














915 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 























Are you looking 
for a JOB? 


Here is an indispensable guide to em- 
ployment prepared especially for the 
post-war needs of ex-service men and 
ex-war workers. 500 job opportunities 
are listed alphabetically, described as 
to their nature, the qualifications you 
need to fill them, chances for advance- 
ment, salary, and where and to whom 
to apply. This book is prepared 
by the Vocational 
Guidance Research. 


y 500 
1 POSTWAR 
# JOBS 


FOR MEN 
At vour bookseller’s, $2.50 
DOUBLEDAY 

















WE SPECIALIZE IN REBUILT MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
1000 Machines In Stock — Nation-Wide Distribution 
Winner of Army-Navy “‘E’’ with Four Stars for 
Excellence 
Send us your inquiries 
BOTWINIK~ BROTHERS, -INC. 
33 Welton Street New Haven 9, Connecticut 
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NEW TEACHING AIDS 


(Continued from page 30) 


application of principles to actual 
radio construction and operation are 
included. 


Industrial 


Job Placement Reference. Keith Van 
Allyn. Los Angeles, Calif.: National 
Institute of Vocational Research, 
Inc., 1945. 361 pages. $10.00. 
Designed to be used with Job Qual- 

ification Inventory form developed by 

the author. Reference section organ- 
izes Occupational Index data to be 

used with Inventory for applying a 

simplified method of developing job 

standard and individual profiles as 
counseling aids. 


The Industrial Supervisor. John M. 
Amiss and Traver C. Sutton. New 
York, N. Y.: The Ronald Press Co., 
1944. 243 pages. $3.00. 

Treats topics important to the well- 
informed supervisor: discipline and 
morale, attendance, job and man an- 
alysis, fire protection and prevention, 
safety, labor turnover, etc. Especially 
designed to meet needs of supervisors 
in smaller shops. 


Building Insulation. Paul D. Close. 
Chicago, Ill.: American Technical 
Society, 1945. 328 pages. $3.50. 
Second edition of a basic reference 

volume for those interested in the 

subject of heat and sound insulation. 

Covers heat transfer through building 

materials, fuel saving, condensation, 

pipe and duct insulation, architectural 
acoustics, etc. Timely for postwar con- 
struction expansion. 


General 


Education for Action. Beatty, Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kan., 1945. 345 
pages. $2.00. 

A collection of 175 articles orig- 
inally published in Indian Education, 
U. S. Indian Service. The philosophy, 
educational policy, and teaching tech- 
niques which the Indian Service be- 


| lieves to be suitable for rural schools 


are discussed. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


A Tailoring Manual. Gertrude Strick- 
land. Minneapolis, Minn.: Burgess 
Publishing Company, 1944. 65 pp. 
$1.50. 

To assist the sewer in developing 
better construction in tailoring and 
to aid in the selection of readymade 
suits and coats. The author is assistant 
professor, textiles, clothing and re- 
lated arts at Oregon State College. 


Suggested Unit Course in Locomotive 
Firing. University of the State of 
New York, State Education Depart- 
ment. New. York: 1944. 151 pp. 

A manual developed to assist in the 


training of railroad firemen on the 
varied jobs involved in firing a mod- 
ern locomotive more efficiently. De- 
veloped through the Curriculum Con- 
struction Laboratory facilities of Sen- 
eca Vocational High School in co- 
operation with the New York Central 
Railroad personnel. 


Small Farm and Big Farm. Carey 
MeWilliams. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1945. 32 pp. 10 cents. 
Based on longer studies this 

pamphlet shows what happens to 

communities when large scale farming 
replaces the small separate farm. 

Contains section on national farm or- 

ganizations. 


Retail Shoe Merchandising. Business 
Education Publication No. 23. Cali- 
fornia State Department of Educa- 
tion, Commission for Vocational 
Education, Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, Calif., 1945. 
The bulletin divides the instruction- 

al material into 12 units and includes 
units on organizing and operating a 
shoe business; selecting and training 
salespeople; shoe salesmanship; leather 
used in shoe manufacture; foot anat- 
omy and construction; shoe fitting 
problems; and sales promotion in the 
retail shoe store. 


Plastics. The American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 44 
pages. 

An educational booklet covering 
techniques of fabrication, kinds of 
plastics, plastics in everyday life, and 
opportunities in the plastics industry. 

Interest: Industrial and guidance. 


Personal and Home Living. Division 
of Vocational Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Maine. 

A course of study for 9th grade 
girls. Recommended by the vocational 
division as a non-laboratory single 
period home economics course. 


Our Schools. The National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Annual report of the profession to 
the public by the Executive Secretary 
of the NEA. 


Postwar Education of Negroes. Am- 
brose Caliver, Specialist for Higher 
Education of Negroes, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 71 
pages. 

The bulletin presents the back- 
ground and characteristics of return- 
ing Negro veterans and war workers 
and their problems as well as certain 
lessons that may be learned from 
their army data and experiences. It 
should prove helpful to those con- 
cerned with the educational adjust- 
ment problems of Negro veterans and 
war workers. 
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‘The Modern Teaching foot 
Now Further Improved 


a yw 


16mm SOUND-ON- FILM 
PROJECTOR 











With Brilliant 1000-Watt Illumination, 
Coated Lens, Simpler Operation, Finer 


Sound Reproduction 








B&H Filmosound, widely pre- 
ferred by schools, now achieves 
sound-on-film realism never be- 
fore obtained. 


Screen images are clearer and 
sharper. Sound is natural and un- 
distorted at all volume levels. Op- 
eration is cooler and quieter. 


Film Damage Banished 


With complete visibility of the film 
path, film is threaded easily and 
quickly, while exclusive Bell & 
Howell Safe-lock Sprockets and 
guards actually prevent incorrect 
film threading. Built-in guides in- 
sure correct loop size. The Self- 
compensating, Constant- tension 
Take-up assures correct film ten- 


sion always. Rewinding is safe 
and fast. 


An important phase of Bell & 
Howell engineering is directed to- 
ward ease of equipment operation 
and toward film protection. The 
proved results are yours only in a 
Filmosound. 


Write now for descriptive, fully 
illustrated booklet. Bell & Howell 
Company, 7170McCormick Road, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. 


B&H Safe-lock 
Sprockets and 
guards make incor- 
rect film threading 
impossible. Once 
seated, the film can- 
not come off! 





SOOT RTO CT ONT DUD RARE Eee 





B&H Self-compen- 
sating Constant-ten- 
sion Take-up as- 
sures correct tension 
for all reel sizes, all 
film loads; fast, safe 
rewinding. 


A Great Film Library at 
Your Service 


B&H Filmosound Library has thou- 
sands of teaching and entertainment 
films—sound or silent—for rent, lease, 
or purchase. Send for the new Catalog 
of Educational Films. Free to users of 
motion picture equipment. 





PRECISION-MADE BY 


Bella Howell | 


SINCE 1907 —_— MANUFACIVRME OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION 


OPTI-ONICS—products 
combining the sciences of OPTlcs 
electrONics 


+ mechaniCS 
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A New Basic Course 


in Textiles 


FIBER TO FABRIC 


By M. D. Potter, Ed.D. 


Fiber to Fabric tells the interesting 
story of textiles from fiber to fabric. 
This new, informative text covers: 


@ The differential qualities of all 
major textile fibers. 


@ The fundamental manufacturing 
processes for all fibers. 


@ Five major textiles — cotton, 
linen, wool, silk, and rayon. 


@ New non-cellulose, man-made 
fibers. 


@ The care of fabrics. 


Simplified presentation. Profusely illus- 
trated. Suggested readings for each 
chapter. Authoritative glossary of 
terms on each major textile. 


List price, $2 


Write our nearest office for 
further information. 


The Gregg 
Publishing Company 


New YorK Cuicaco SAN FRANCISCO 
Boston Datitas Toronto LONDON 














BONDE 
The first small portable tool and today’s 
finest for work on metal, alloy, plastic, 
wood, horn, bone, glass, etc. Fits student's 
hand comfortably, perfectly balanced, weighs 
only 12 oz. Speed 25,000 r.p.m. AC or DC. 


More than 300 quick and easy-to-change ac- 
cessories available in the Chicago line. Postpaid, 
with 7 accessories $18.50. 

COMPACT SCHOOL SET. Strong steel carrying 
case contains a Handee and 
45 of the most practical acces- 
sories. Postpaid $25.00. 

Write for new 64-page catalog 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. AJ, Chieago 7, II. 


TOOL OF 
8001 USES 











APTITUDE TESTS 
Specific Trade Tests — Standardized 


Discover your students’ talents, aptitudes, 
abilities and limitations. 


Aptitude Testing Laboratories 
130 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 














who’s who 


John W. Gunstream, former direc- 
tor of radio and visual education of 
the Texas State Department of Edu- 
cation, has become director of the 
newly-organized Audio Video Insti- 
tute. The new organization, whose 
home office will be located in Dallas, 
is designed to serve schools in the 
field of sound and visual education. 


With the return of W. Lyle Mowlds, 
state supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation, Delaware, who has been on 
leave for service in the Army, P. M. 
Hodgson resigned effective March 1, 
1946, and will be director of the Bu- 
reau of Markets for the State Board 
of Agriculture in Delaware. Mr. 
Mowlds, who has been in the military 
service for five years, served as Pro- 
vost Marshal of the 106th Infantry 
Division both in America and Europe. 
During service overseas Major Mowlds 
earned four battle stars and was 
awarded the Bronze Star for meri- 
torious service during the Battle of 
the Bulge. 


L. J. Phipps, formerly teacher of 
vocational agriculture in University 
High School, Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, Carbondale, IIl., has 
joined the staff in agricultural educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois. 


Milton R. Dunk, formerly teacher of 


| vocational agriculture at Mt. Morris, 


Ill., is the new editor of Better Farm- 


| ing Methods, which is published there. 
| The publication circulates nationally 
; among professional workers in agri- 
| culture and agricultural education. 


H. E. Wood, recently returned from 


| the service as a Lieutenant in the 


Navy, has been appointed acting state 


| supervisor of vocational agriculture 


in Florida. Prior to entering the Navy 
he was itinerant teacher trainer in 
agriculture. 


Winston H. Dolve, who has been 
employed with the OSYA program in 
North Dakota for the past five years, 
will continue his work with the State 
Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion. 


Guy L. Griswold, formerly a civilian 
training specialist with the Army Air 
Forces, is the new coordinator of dis- 
tributive education at Walla Walla, 
Wash. 


C. E. Highlen, who for the past six 


| months has been connected with the 


American Vocational Association as 
assistant to Executive Secretary L. H. 
Dennis, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as principal of vocational schools 
of Atlantic City, N. J. He will assume 
his new responsibilities May 1. 

Mr. Highlen was connected with the 
Navy V-12 Training program from 
April 15, 1943, to Sept. 15, 1945. He re- 
tired from active duty with the rank 


of Lt. Command- 
er. His major bil- 
lets were at the 
University of 
Michigan and 
Dickinson, N. D. 
Before entering 
the Navy Mr. 
Highlen was coor- 
dinator of appren- 
tice training, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., and 
had served also as 
supervisor of trade and industrial edu- 
cation, Michigan State Board of Con- 
trol for Vocational Education, in the 
early months of the National Defense 
Training program. Previously he had 
been a shop teacher in Muskegon. He 
served in the Navy in World War I. 


C. E. Highlen 


Lawrence McDaniel, vocational agri- 
culture teacher at Cedarville, Live 
Oak, and Los Banos High Schools in 
California, has resigned the Los Banos 
position to accept a job as field sec- 
retary of the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation in California. 


Richard J. Werner, who was identi- 
fied with vocational education in Cali- 
fornia for many years, was recently 
named manager of the California 
Dairy Council. Mr. Werner was a 
teacher of vocational agriculture and 
high school principal, then became 
state supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation. After a period with a large 
creamery concern he became presi- 
dent of Salinas Junior College. Dur- 
ing the war he was a Colonel in the 
Army Military Government in Italy 
and Germany. 


W. J. Adkins has joined the staff of 
the Texas State Board for Vocational 
Education as assistant state-supervisor 
of distributive education. He will be 
in charge of the adult distributive 
education program and will assist 
M. A. Browning, state director of dis- 
tributive education, in the overall 
operation of the Texas program. Prior 
to his release from the Army and 
assuming his duties with the state 
board Mr. Adkins was coordinator of 
distributive education in Temple and 
later an itinerant instructor. 


Eleanor Holmwood has been ap- 
pointed school lunch supervisor in the 
New York State Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. Miss Holmwood has been one 
of the teachers of home economics in 
the state. She taught at Orchard Park, 
Farmingdale, and Schenectady, and 
taught foods and nutrition at the State 
Agricultural and Home Economics In- 
stitute at Delhi. 


T. Carl Brown, after three years of 
military service, has returned to his 
former position as state supervisor of 
distributive education in North Caro- 
lina. W. B. Logan, who replaced Alvis 
S. Proctor as acting state supervisor, 
has accepted the position as teacher- 
trainer in distributive education. 
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National i 


ATIONAL officers of the Future 
N Farmers of America have an- 

nounced plans for operating 
their National FFA Camp near 
Washington, D. C. June 1 to Sep- 
tember 10, and for their Victory 
Convention in Kansas City, Mo., 
October 21-24, 1946, following a 
meeting of the National Officers 
with the National Board of Trustees 
and National Leadership Conference. 
Highlighting the meeting was an 
audience with President Truman in 
his offices at the White House, at 
which J. Glyndon Stuff, National 
FFA President of Dixon, IIl., invited 
the President to attend the Victory 
Convention as the honor guest of 
the FFA. While the President could 
not give an answer to the invitation 
at that time, he was interested in 
the activities of the organization 
and expressed the hope that it 
might be possible for him to accept, 
as he extended encouragement and 
greetings to all its members. 

Plans were also made for the at- 
tendance of a national officer at 
many of the state FFA conventions 
which will be held during the year, 
and George Washington’s Old Grist 
Mill, which is leased by the FFA 
from the Virginia Conservation 
Commission, will be opened to the 
public during April and kept open 
as long as demand justifies keeping 
a guide on duty. 

The National Officers devoted 


much time to leadership training to | 
prepare for participation at state | 


conventions and other activities. 
Wheeler McMillen, editor-in-chief 
of the Farm Journal, and John 
Rohlf, associate editor, gave a din- 
ner for the officers, as did the 


Camp Will Open June 1 


American Institute of Cooperation, 
represented by D. L. MacDonald, 
director of vocational education of 
the Institute; John H. Davis, execu- 
tive secretary, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives; and Earl Ben- 
jamin, executive representative of 
the Washington Cooperative Farm- 
ers Association. 


FFA officers inviting President Truman to 
be honor guest at Victory Convention. 


Ways in which the National 
Grange and Future Farmers of 
America might work together in 
improving rural living were dis- 
cussed at a dinner given at the 
Brookings Institute by Albert S. 
Goss, master of the National 
Grange, and other Grange leaders, 
for the FFA officers. 

Conferences were held with John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, and Watson Miller, 
Administrator of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and the officers also 
appeared before the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 

Following the Washington meet- 
ing the Boy Scouts of America in- 
vited the FFA officers to New York 
for a get-together with the national 
officials of the Scouts. Ways in 
which Boy Scouts and Future 
Farmers can work together in rural 
America were discussed and sight- 
seeing trips enjoyed. 

A dinner at the Biltmore Hotel 
was given in honor of youth organi- 
zations that were active in the pro- 
duction of Victory Gardens. A 
medal was presented to Eugene 
Starkey, representing the FFA. 














No. 2 “IMPROVED” 
DIXIE RETORTS 


We consider this the best retort on 
the market in its price class. New and 


modern in design, heavy forged steel 
clamps and screws to provide maxi- 
mum safety and ease of operation. 
Equipped with thermometer and all 
fittings. 








An ample supply of good equipment is the cheapest way to 
assure you of efficient and economical operation of your com- 


munity cannery. 


tions. 


Box 1348 








bees 


DIXIE equipment is giving . excellent 
satisfaction in community canneries 
throughout the entire country. It is 
also being shipped abroad to supply 
the increasing demand in foreign 
countries. It will serve you satisfac- 
torily. 


Write us for a catalog and prices, advising the particular items 
you may need so we can give you complete information. 


We have been “Specialists in Food Preservation” for two genera- 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 














Dept. A.V. 
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“Scotch” Tape in New Dress—First 
thing you’ll notice when you buy your 
next roll of “Scotch” tape is its color- 
ful new Scotch plaid package. Every- 
body recognizes Scotch plaids — and 
this distinctive red, green, and yellow 
plaid says “Scotch” tape whether you 
read the name or not. 


Wabash A p pliance Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., announces a new 
white light conditioning bulb. A new 


LAMP 


1906 1919 ~—«:1925 


process treats the glass on the inside 
of the bulb to diffuse the central glare 
point caused by the concentrated fila- 
ment, with the result that the direct 
raw light rays are broken up into mil- 
lions of softer “counter diffusing” 
light rays that glow evenly over the 
entire bulb surface, without sacrifice 
of visible illumination. Ten sizes from 
10 to 200 watts will be made in 115, 
120, and 125 volts, with four sizes 
from 25 to 150 watts in 220, 230, 240, 
and 250 volts. Other Wabash bulbs an- 
nounced include new types of photo- 
flash bulbs, ultra-violet and infra-red 
heat lamps. 


National Industries, Inc. (formerly 
The National Mineral Co.), Chicago, is 
now in production on the Natco 16 
mm. Sound Motion Picture Projector. 
The Natco was especially designed to 
be a sound projector, with appropriate 
provisions to show silent films—both 
black and white and color. It comes in 
two leatherette covered cases, with a 
spring-balanced finger-tip tilting de- 
vice, and is basically an improved ver- 
sion of the projector manufactured to 
meet rigid Navy specifications and 
sold to the Navy for its training pro- 


iF 


gram. Literature is now available and 
will be sent on request. Write to Na- 
tional Industries, Inc., Natco Sales Di- 
vision, 2638 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 
39, Ill., or National Industries, Inc., 
745 5th Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


The new BESCO Tweezer Spot 
Welding Machine is a portable unit 
weighing approximately 25 pounds. 
To the cabinet—the size of a small 
radio—is connected a pair of insu- 
lated, forged copper tweezers and a 
foot switch. It plugs into 115V. 60 
cycle power supply and may be easily 
adapted to 220V. Its applications are 


= TBE cai ... 

unlimited for fabricating metal parts 
measuring .0005” to 4%” round or thick. 
Heretofore the welding of tiny parts 
has been almost impossible because of 
the inherent difficulty in holding them 
in order to effect the weld. With the 
use of the tweezers the electrodes may 
be applied directly to the elements to 
be joined. Complete catalog informa- 
tion is available from the manufac- 
turer, Tweezer-Weld Corp., 280 Plane 
St., Newark 2, N. J. 


Bell & Howell’s first postwar movie 
equipment includes the Filmo Diplo- 
mat, 16 mm. silent motion picture 
projector. Designed for the home 
movie maker, the Diplomat is con- 
structed to show not only silent film, 
but sound film as well. Although the 
sound is not heard, many fine motion 
pictures formerly restricted to sound- 
on-film projectors may now be shown 
on this machine. Information may be 
obtained by writing the Bell & Howell 
Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, 
Il. 


“Producto-Chek,” a new gage kit 
designed for production checking, is 
manufactured by the Gage Division 


of the DoALL Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. It consists of a number of in- 
struments to be used in conjunction 
with gage blocks for quickly setting 
up practically any type of irispection 
gage. The Producto-Chek Gage Kit 
weighs 40 pounds and is housed in a 
streamlined hardwood box 10” x 20” 
> i. a 


New Welding Society Award. To 
stimulate undergraduate interest in 
welding, funds have been donated by 
A. F. Davis of the Lincoln Electric 
Company, for the A. F. Davis Under- 
graduate Welding Award, which will 
consist of four cash prizes totaling 
$700 to be presented annually to au- 
thors and publications for the best and 
second best articles on welding pub- 
lished in undergraduate magazines or 
papers during the preceding year. De- 
tailed information can be obtained 
from the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Electro-Voice, Inc., South Bend, 
Ind., announces a new cardioid uni- 
directional crystal microphone, with 
high output, dual frequency respons¢ 
selection, and other features. Designed 
for high quality pick-up and repro- 
duction of voice and music—in public 
address, recording, remote broadcast, 


communications. Smooth, positive tilt- 
ing of head permits aiming directly 
at sound source for most effective 
pick-up. 
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Regional Teacher-Training 
(Continued from page 10) 


spaces occur. Thus provision is made 
for the exercise of personal choices 
in every Major area of the curricu- 
lum —technical, professional, sci- 
ence, social science, etc. 

General electives (lower right- 
hand area of the curriculum chart) 
are available to the extent neces- 
sary for the completion of a teach- 
ing minor in one of the academic 
areas previously begun (science, 
mathematics, social science, physical 
education, or the English-speech- 
dramatics group). Stagecraft and 
lighting is listed as a requirement 
for all, at the senior year level. 

The professional curriculum is 
much broader and more complete 
than either the minor or the major. 
A student presenting an industrial 
arts minor limits himself to a very 
minor degree of training and there- 
fore to a comparable degree of 
teaching application in that field. It 
is not possible to allow an industrial 
arts minor much liberty in the 
choice of the few subjects he will 
pursue in the industrial arts field. 
Each minor must first of all deter- 
mine whether his shop emphasis 
will be in woodworking and draw- 
ing or metalworking and drawing. 
Drawing is a necessary service 
course to each. It is not possible 
within 24 credits to encompass the 
whole range of industrial arts sub- 
ject matter. 

A graduate who has presented an 
industrial arts minor has three 
possible outlets for that training. 
He may be a principal who wishes 
to know something of industrial arts 
from the point of view of unspecial- 
ized supervision, including a knowl- 
edge of objectives, terminology, and 
minor techniques; he may intend to 
teach in rural schools in which in- 
dustrial arts is conducted largely on 
1 “club” or activity basis as an inci- 
dental part of a program that is 
largely academic; or he may use his 
limited skills for avocational ends 
only. In any event, these teachers 
invariably complete one or more 
majors in academic work and at 
least one other minor—usually in 
the social sciences. 

Students pursuing the industrial 
arts Major normally intend to apply 
their training in the larger towns 
and small cities. These people very 
often move on to still larger schools. 
In such cases, graduates who have 
completed the industrial arts major 
usually supplement the technical 
and professional courses of that 
program through summer study 
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until their total compass of indus- 
trial arts work is about that of the 
professional curriculum graduate. 

The major program allows a little 
latitude in the selection of subjects 
beyond the minimum essentials. It 
permits the candidate to prepare 
himself reasonably well for con- 
ducting a small “general shop” pro- 
gram suited to the educational goal 
of towns and small cities. A fairly 
high percentage of the graduates of 
the major program exceed the mini- 
mum requirements of that program 
and more than 50 per cent of them 
eventually return for additional 
work during several summers fol- 
lowing their graduation. A consid- 
erable number of them complete 
Masters Degree programs. 


Certification Requirements 


In the three Pacific Coast states, 
certification requirements for sec- 
ondary schools are now based upon 
graduate work varying in amount 
from 30 to 45 term hours beyond the 
Bachelor’s Degree. Washington and 
Oregon both require 45 credits and 
California requires 30 credits of 
graduate work for a general second- 
ary credential. 

The 45 credit requirement is 
essentially equivalent to a Master’s 


Degree program—with the exception 
that the certificate requirements 
make no mention of the degree as 
such, nor of specific graduate se- 
quences, thesis, etc., commonly held 
as requirements for a graduate de- 
gree. 

Other schools or curricular pat- 
terns undoubtedly present different 
applications. Oregon’s is based upon 
a thorough freshman year founda- 
tion of basic industrial processes, 
followed by an opportunity to 
choose between two or more of those 
basic avenues for a degree of spe- 
cialization in the following three 
years. 

To conduct a program with a 
strong core of technical subject 
matter and an ample opportunity 
that this core may be expanded 
through numerous electives, re- 
quires a physical plant and teach- 
ing staff larger than many of the 
state teachers colleges can provide. 
It is for that reason that few of the 
state teachers colleges or normal 
schools west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains have adopted programs in in- 
dustrial arts education, and see the 
logic of regional service among a 
few schools rather than the un- 
fettered duplication of small efforts 
among many schools. 








logan A NAME TO REMEMBER WHEN YOU THINK OF BETTER LATHES 


The men who build Logan Lathes place a 
premium on precision. They know how 
vital accuracy is. Not only Logan execu- 
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tives and engineers, but olso the men in the shops, 
share in an all out determination to keep the Logan 
Lathe the most accurate in its field. This accent on 
accuracy has done more than anything else to make 
the Logan Lathe outstanding in precision as well os 
in rugged strength. 

SPECIFICATIONS: Common to al! Logan Lathes: Swing over 
bed, 101/.”; Bed width, 6-15/16"; Bed length, 43%"; Size 
hole through spindle, 25/32”; Spindle nose diameter, threads 
per inch, 1'/.”—8; 12 Spindle speeds 30 to 1450 r.p.m.; 
Size motor . Y¥3 of %; h.p, 1750 ¢. p.m; Ball bearing 


spindle mounting; Drum type reversing motor switch and 
cord; Precision ground woys, 2 ““V~ woys, 2 flat woys 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 
CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
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Delight Your Class 


WITH PROJECTS IN 





PLASTICS 


How your students will enjoy work- 
ing with plastics! Crystal-clear, easily 
carved, cut and shaped, plastics will 
enable them to produce finished 
products of true professional appear- 
ance, that will bring exclamations of 
admiration from friends and parents. 

We can supply you with Plexiglas, 
Lucite, Bakelite, Tenite II, Lumarith, 
Lignolite, and other plastics in sheets, 
rods and tubes especially suited for 
the school workshop. Also available 
are project plans and complete 
fabricating information. 

Send today for catalog, sample 
working drawings of six projects, and 
full details. 


CARMEN-BRONSON CO. 


165 East 3rd St., Dept. 4.W, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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Simplifies Instruction 
for Farm Welding 


The New “Fleet-Arc Jr.” A.C. Welder 
with its exclusive “Arc Booster” gives 
the easiest, quickest arc-striking ever 
developed. Simplifies instruction in 
arc welding. A revolutionary new 
welder, thousands of which will soon 
be in use on farms and in repair shops 
because of its low cost. Output 20 to 
180 amps. with continuous current 
control; no taps. Safe; doesn’t exceed 
52 volts. 


Write for free copy of Bul. 365. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. 211 Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Largest Manufacturer of Arc Welding Equipment 
in the World 








The AVA Convention 
(Continued from page 27) 


Veterans Administration Cooperates 
With Schools 


“The Veterans Administration is 
not an educational institution. It is 
not operating schools of its own nor 
does it intend to. The sole respon- 
sibility for having adequate training 
facilities and courses of education 
or training is assigned to the state 
educational systems. No department, 
agency, or officer of the United 
States, in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act insofar as education or 
training is concerned, shall exercise 
any supervision or control whatso- 
ever over any state educational 
agency or state apprenticeship agen- 
cy or any educational or training in- 
stitution. ... That the veteran and 
industrial establishment must be 
made to understand that the words 
‘job’ and ‘training’ are not synony- 
mous and that the Veterans Admin- 
istration may pay subsistence allow- 
ance to a veteran only while he is 
pursuing a course of training.” 

—H. V. Stirling, Assistant Adminis- 


trator for Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and Education. 


Boom in Apprenticeship Expected 
in Chicago 


“Some of the Union organizations 
now have made arrangements at 
Washburne Trade School for former 
apprentices who have been in the 
Armed Services to attend evening 
school. These veterans are given 
credit for their military experiences, 
and their apprentice time is cut ac- 
cordingly. These men attend evening 
school two nights per week, three 
hours per night. This is a favorable 
arrangement because it permits a 
large number of newly indentured 
apprentices to attend in the daytime. 
Within the next few years, we fully 
expect the biggest boom of appren- 
tice training in our history, and 
space is going to be at premium. The 
Chicago Board of Education, antic- 
ipating this boom, has purchased a 
square block of land opposite the 
Washburne Trade School. On this 
site will be erected a modern eight- 
story building, connected to the 
present structure by a tunnel under 
the street. Large elevators will car- 
ry students from shops up to class- 
rooms for related instruction. Shops 
will be large and furnished with the 
latest modern equipment—a virtual 
university for craftsmen. ... In the 
past, Labor organizations and em- 
ployer groups have been extremely 





generous in voluntarily equipping 
our shops with the finest and latest 
of equipment in order that the ap- 
prentices may be familiar with the 
newest trends and developments. 
Our pipe fitters’ laboratory is prob- 
ably the finest of its kind in the 


country and is one that many a 4 


large university might well be 
proud of. It is this kind of coopera- 


tion which has assured the success ' 


of our apprentice program.” 


—John J. Duggan, Coordinator of 


Apprentices, Chicago. 


Women Veterans Seek New 
Employment Fields 


Many women have found in the: 
Army and Navy service a new stim.” 


ulation, a sense of freedom and of 
satisfaction in doing a job for which 
they are better adapted than their 
prewar occupations. ... A random 
selection of a few of these Army and 


Navy posts which women have held . 
include X-ray technician, public re- * 


lations man, motion picture projec- 
tionist, photographer, draftsman, 
radio operator, radio repairman, 
weather observer, mechanic, sheet 
metal worker, welder, armament in- 
spector, machine gun mechanic, 
chauffeur, truck driver, machinist’s 
mate, aviation metalsmith, electri- 


cian’s mate, telegrapher, printer, and : 


control tower operator. Educators will 
render a service to women veterans 
if they will encourage them to train 
for unconventional jobs for which 
they have ability and aptitude. ... 
Just as women in uniform sought to 
perform their military jobs in a mil- 
itary manner, as efficiently and in- 
conspicuously as possible, so as ci- 
vilians they wish to be able to per- 
form occupations of their choice, 
whether in novel or _ traditional 
fields and then to compete for em- 
ployment solely on the basis of 
ability. 

—Lt. Col. Mary-Agnes Brown, WAC 


Area Vocational Schools Provide 
Complete Program 


“The schools of our country must 
go to work on the personality and 
character of their students as well 
as the subjects to be taught. There 
must be as much or more inspiration 
as there is information, and those 
who teach must be compelling ex- 
amples. .. . The greatest resource 
this country has is its human re- 
sources. Area schools should include 
... preparation for a wide range of 
occupations.” 

—Mark A. Smith, Superintendent, 


Macon and Bibb County 
Schools, Georgia. 
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Delta-Milwaukee 
Wateld allt keto) ts 


You can’t always see “built-in” Delta- 
Milwaukee features, but trouble-free 
performance tells you they’re there. 


On the floor, Delta-Milwaukee Machine 
Tools for both metalworking and woodwork- 
ing look just about like other makes of 
machine tools. 


But see Delta-Milwaukee tools in action—and 
you can tell that there is a difference. That 
difference is quality — in “hidden values” 
that mean greater operating satisfaction: 


Lubricated-for-life Ball Bearings. These 

bearings are double-sealed against harm- 
ful shop dust. They eliminate a maintenance 
problem, because they are lubricated for life 
when they leave the factory. 


2) Pre-loaded Bearings. This is the result 
of an extra manufacturing operation 
that reduces the “play” in the bearings, to 
help you enjoy long-time operating efficiency 
and less frequent replacements, 


& Precision-bored Bearing Seats. These bear- 
ing seats help keep all parts lined up 
properly, so that your students have greater 





Brand X-Y-Z 
Machine Tools 


: lta-Milwaukee’s advan ced engineering Mean: 
eater accuracy...dependability...safety...econom 


assurance of producing finished pieces exactly 
according to dimensions, 


Precision-ground shafts. These shafts run 
without any “wobbling” which might 
throw off students’ measurements. 


Dynamically-balanced Pulleys. The pul- 
leys which transmit the power from 
motor to tool are dynamically balanced, to 
help eliminate annoying, damaging vibration. 


Other Delta-Milwaukee advantages you en- 
joy are: Low initial investment. Minimum 
operating and maintenance expense. Compact- 
ness and portability, permitting quick floor 
rearrangements as projects change. Convenient 
height for small students. Adequate safe- 
guards, meeting the acknowledged rigid provi- 
sions of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 


Thousands of shop instructors, supervisors, 
and department heads regularly specify Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools, because they know 
from experience that they can depend on 
creditable results. 


Make the standard of industry your stand- 
ard in the classroom—Delta-Milwaukee Ma- 
chine Tools. Send for free catalog. Use cou- 
pon on next page. 
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Mathematics Delivered 
(Continued from page 15) 


glossary of the terms commonly 
used and encountered in the ma- 
chine and allied trades has been 
provided. This glossary, provided 
as a separate booklet, also can be 
used as a trade term dictionary. 
The glossary is presented to each 
student at the time he receives his 
first lesson. 


The Course Content 


Content includes all the mathe- 
matical processes which occur be- 
tween the simple manipulation of 
integers through to right triangle 
trigonometry; fractions, decimals, 
percentage, denominate numbers, 
ratio and proportion, graphs and 
charts, mensuration, and the compu- 
tations for capacity, At the present 
time only two or three intermediate 
units are needed to complete this 
first group of home study material. 
When completed, the entire group 
will comprise approximately 30 
individual units of instructional 
material and the glossary. Most of 
the material written and in printed 
form at present has been supplied 
by members of the Mathematics 
Curriculum Materials Committee, 
tried out by these instructors within 
their classes a sufficient number of 
times to establish the validity of the 
unit of instruction, and subsequently 
returned to the writer for final 
editing. 


The Placement Question 


Prior to the acceptance of an ap- 
plicant as a student in any one of 
the selected units of instruction a 
placement test or preliminary ex- 
amination is given to show whether 
he or she is capable of profiting 
from the instructional program, and 
particularly the unit of work for 
which application is made. To this 
end a mathematical diagnosis or 
short test is included as part of the 
instructional procedure. Upon com- 
pletion of the placement test, the 
entire unit is mailed to the central 
point from which the instructional 
program operates. Since each of the 
Connecticut Vocational - Technical 
Schools are regional in nature, they 
provide an excellent means through 
which the home study material 
spreads to rural areas, to industrial 
employees, to veterans, and others 
unable to attend the schools at times 
when they are in session. 

Upon receipt of the placement 
test, a trained teacher carefully ex- 
amines the material submitted as 
evidence of the student’s ability, and 


prescribes the definite starting point 
and particular unit in the course at 
which it would be most advanta- 
geous for the student to begin work. 
A letter explaining this decision, 
together with the first unit of study 
and glossary are mailed to the ap- 
plicant from the regional school. 
The student is asked to stop at 
the school for consultation with the 
instructor charged with carrying on 
the home study projects. 

Upon receipt of the prescribed in- 
structional unit, the student studies 
the presentation, tries out his newly 
acquired skill on the practice prob- 
lems, checks his answers with those 
given with the problems, then works 
the problems on the test pages. Up- 
on completion of the test problems, 
these sheets are then detached from 
the unit of instruction, and mailed 
in a self-addressed envelope to the 
school center. Space is provided for 
comments by the instructor and the 
student, in order to give all possible 
opportunity for both to discuss the 
instructional matter, changes in 
processes, or corrections to be insti- 
tuted in subsequent lessons. 


Service to Rehabilitation Division 


The completed lesson is checked at 
the school and wherever corrections 
are necessary they are included and 
the lesson returned to the student. 
This exchange process continues 
until the lesson is completed satis- 
factorily, following which the next 
unit of instruction is assigned to the 
student. 

The Division of Rehabilitation, 
within the Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, has carried 
the home study work into five of the 
state tubercular institutions which it 
services. More than 50 students of the 
“arrested” case variety are enrolled 
in the home study mathematics 
course, and the vocational-technical 
schools nearest to the sanitoriums 
provide itinerant instructors who 
meet with the students at an hour 
convenient to both, All these stu- 
dents approved for the home study 
work are selected after a number 
of tests are given to determine their 
aptitudes, abilities, and intention to 
follow the machine trades upon 
discharge from the institution. 


Program Growing 


In its present experimental stage 
the Home Study Course in Mathe- 
matics for the Machine Trades has 
proved to be of real merit and may 
ultimately be the vehicle by which 
many phases of adult education and 
extension work will be carried into 

(Continued on page 41) 





Announcing... 
[A NEW THIRD EDITION 


PLASTICS 


IN THE SCHOOL AND 
HOME WORKSHOP 
by A. J. LOCKREY 


The forthcoming edition of this stand- 
ard textbook has been modernized to 
include the latest techniques and ma- 
terials. New illustrations, and forty 
new projects in Lucite and Plexiglas 
have been added, and the list of sources 
has been brought up to date. 


To be published in May $2.75 


— New Second Edition 


GENERAL 
METALWORK 


by ALFRED B. GRAYSON 


Revised to include the most modern 
practices, this new edition meets all 
requirements of an elementary course 
in metal work. New illustrations that 
show exactly how the work is done, 
and practical hobby projects add 
greatly to the value of this basic and 
exceptionally interesting textbook. 


To be published in April 
Probable price $2.00 


| Brand New! 


MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


by FRED NICHOLSON, 
Henry Ford Trade School 


This brand-new book has been de- 
signed to give young draftsmen a 
thorough grounding in the principles 
of mechanical drawing, with emphasis 
on modern practices in machine de- 
sign. Profusely illustrated and contain- 
ing a wealth of interesting, practical 
problems, this thorough textbook in- 
cludes carefully correlated reference 
material to assist the student. 


To be published April 23 
Examination Copies Sent on Request 


From the List of 


D.VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


250 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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RESEARCH Can 
Vitalize Instruction 


By C. R. Wiseman, 


State A. and M. College 
Brookings, South Dakota 


GRICULTURAL experimentation 

is “a major” in teaching voca- 
tional agriculture. How research 
findings are carried out, how to lo- 
cate and use the results when farm 
problems arise (as they continually 
do) are lessons which must be 
learned. Students must come to see 
that experiments or findings often 








VOCATIONAL TEXTS 


for the 
SCHOOL SHOP 


CARPENTRY—USAFI Selection 
Griffith oa ... $2.00 
PRACTICAL COURSE IN HOROLOGY 
Kelly 
PRACTICE OF PRINTING 
Polk 2.25 
GENERAL SHOP HANDBOOK 
Willoughby ... 
PROBLEMS IN BLUEPRINT READING 
Case ....... -96 
ELECTRIC MOTOR worK 
Willoughby .. 2.50 
BASIC ELECTRICITY—Peace Edition 
Feirer & Williams ‘ 2.48 
BASIC BENCH-METAL PRACTICE 
Giachino .... 2.75 
SHEET-METAL PATTERN DRAFTING 
Daugherty .. 1.76 
INSTRUCTION MANUAL FOR 
SHEET-METAL WORKERS 
Selvidge & Christy 2.50 
OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING 
AND CUTTING 
Giachino i 2.75 
AIRCRAFT SHEET METALWORK 
Giachino .... 1.96 
AIRCRAFT MECHANICS HANDBOOK 
Van Winkle .. 2.75 
BLACKSMITHING 
Selvidge & Aliton .. 2.50 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
179 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Ill. 
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SPEED LATHE 


Motor Headstock 
adjustable from 
600 to 3600 r.p.m. 








Sturdy construc- 
tion 


Easy to operate 


Write for 
Bulletin 51-K 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 





hold the key to a problem. If the 
instructor gets them to do this, then 
his teaching is vital and successful. 
Farm experience for farm boys is 
valuable as background for solving 
their farm problems, but it is ac- 
quaintance with and utilization of 
research results which enable them 
to solve their problems best. 

Just as utilization of research is 
the key for the solution of the boys’ 
farm problems, so it is necessary 
that the teacher of agriculture, in 
organizing, managing, instructing, 
and evaluating vocational agricul- 
ture, use research findings in his 
own field. His experiences as a 
teacher are of course valuable, but 
by itself experience gets him into a 
rut. Practices and plans of action 
must be challenged. Only as he uses 
available trustworthy researches ap- 
plicable to his problems in teaching 


Both Agriculture Students 
and Teachers Should Make 
Use of Available Findings 


may he claim to be alive and up-to- 
date. Then only is his teaching vital. 

There are teachers who claim that 
the research findings do not apply to 
their case. If the research and its 
findings do not fit the situation per- 
fectly, they will not use it. Surely 
caution is a virtue, and sloppy re- 
search and unreliable findings should 
be rejected. But don’t look for per- 
fection. Mainly, research gives fac- 
tual basis for guiding principles and 
criteria which teachers can use and 
apply. Thus through application by 
the students in the class and by the 
teacher to his own problems teach- 
ing can be vitalized. 





The Neighborhood Has 


By H. W. Deems 


Assistant Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, Nebraska 


HE charity and neighborliness for 

which rural people are noted ex- 
tends today beyond the confines of 
the neighborhood. Fifty-five Ne- 
braska FFA lads canned over 1,500 
quarts of vegetables and fruit at the 
Lincoln Community Cannery for 
needy European families. 

Rows of baskets filled with toma- 
toes, beets, pumpkins, corn, squash, 
carrots, and peaches colored the 
walls of the cannery by early morn- 
ing. The Pioneer Chapter from Bea- 
trice, under the direction of the 
president, Franklin Spilker, picked, 
graded, and delivered to the can- 
nery 145 bushels of tomatoes, 10 
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One day’s canning by FFA in Nebraska—over 1,500 quarts of food for the needy. 


GROWN 


bushels of corn, 6 bushels of carrots, 
4 bushels of beets, and dozens of 
pumpkins and squash. Because the 
capacity of the cannery was limited, 
part of this load was given to the 
Home for Dependent Children. 

After demonstrations of proper 
procedures to follow, the boys be- 
gan work. They exchanged project 
stories, talked about future plans, 
and the families who would eat the 
products being canned. At 4:30 p.m. 
they left in the cannery storeroom 
856 quarts of tomatoes, 203 quarts 
of carrots, 186 quarts of beets, 143 
cans of corn, dozens of cans of green 
beans, sweet potatoes, pumpkin, 
squash, and peaches. They took with 
them new friendship, different 
ideas, and the satisfied feeling of 
doing well a worthwhile job. 
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AVA Resolutions 


Editor’s Note: Space limitations in the 
March issue of AVJ made it necessary to 
continue the Resolutions in this issue. The 
following completes the Resolutions passed 
by the House of Delegates at Buffalo, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1946. 


The American Vocational Associa- 
tion wishes to express its deep appre- 
ciation for the hearty cooperation 
given by veterans’ organizations and 
agencies, by lay groups which have a 
common interest in vocational educa- 
tion, by interested school officials, and 
by such agencies of government as 
have cooperated with the vocational 
educators of the nation. Many of these 
cooperating interests have not only 
supported appropriations for voca- 
tional education, but have cooperated 
actively in the conduct of our pro- 
gram. 

We are especially grateful to the 
vocational education staff of the Unit- 
ed States Office of Education for their 
valued contributions to the many pro- 
grams of this convention. 

We take pleasure in thanking the 
local convention committee in Buffalo, 
and the State committee in New York, 
the convention bureau and the head- 
quarters hotel on the excellent ac- 
commodations and entertainment pro- 
vided for this convention. To enter- 
tain the convention at this difficult 
time is a distinct contribution to the 
cause of vocational education. 

The opportunities in vocational ed- 
ucation are many. As one school ad- 
ministrator has remarked, “There are 
such varied opportunities for progress 
in vocational education in the twenty- 
five years which are ahead of us that 
we may wonder how the earlier work- 
ers in vocational education made use 
of their time.” 





Mathematics Delivered 
(Continued from page 39) 


the homes of the citizens of Con- 
necticut. In addition to the present 
course in home study mathematics, 
another is in preparation on Blue- 
print Reading for the Machine 
Trades. Several units of this course 
have been prepared, tried out, and 
subsequently printed. Within a short 
time it is expected that an entire 
series of units covering the various 
phases of blueprint reading will be 
available for statewide distribution. 
Development of such subjects as 
elementary physics, printer’s Eng- 
lish, general science, mathematics 
for the various trades, and indus- 
trial organizations, is not improba- 
ble. Since this new venture in the 
home study area by a state agency 
has experienced better than average 
success, further expansion into other 
related fields seems established. 
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cational field. D. Van Nostrand 


. Automotive and aviation elec- 


trical testing and service equip- 
ment. Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc. 


4th cov. 


. Special steel knives for shop, 


. A book for the home econ- 
omist. Gregg Publishing Co. .. 34 


art, or hobby classes. X-acto 
Crescent Products Co. ........ 
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THEY WANT HOMES 


... With the AVA Executive Committee | 


URING the long, hard years just ended of bitter 

struggle for our very existence, our hopes and 
dreams were of the return to a peaceful way of life— 
the American way. The thoughts of the soldier on 
war-torn battlefields often turned to home, and those 
who were putting forth their efforts in helping to win 
the war through work in war industries and in the 
production of food dreamed of the day when they 
might again live in peace and security in their own 
homes. 

This return to peacetime pursuits and to satisfying 
home and family life is proving to be a process beset 
by many obstacles and hindrances. The reconversion 
of industry has not proceeded as rapidly as had been 
anticipated because of the seeming inability of man- 
agement and labor to direct their efforts toward the 
production of commodities for civilian use. Because 
of the retarded production of furnaces, stoves, bath- 
tubs, refrigerators, and building materials, many fam- 
ilies are forced to live in inadequate, poorly furnished, 
poorly equipped dwellings. 

Thousands of families today are living in trailers, 
dormitories, war housing units, and other makeshift 
homes. By next year these numbers will be increased 
by some 3,500,000 newly married couples; all will be 
searching for some place in which to establish homes 
of their own. America urgently needs about 5,000,000 
new homes at prices that families can afford to own or 
to live in. 

The Federal government, through legislation, is at- 
tempting to provide subsidies to increase production of 
building materials, and to devise measures that will 
hold down inflation in the cost of housing without 
throttling building. Such legislation deserves the sup- 
port of all concerned with the welfare of families. 
Those in vocational education especially should be 
aware of this responsibility, realizing that efficiency 
in agriculture and industry and the development of 
personality and family relations are conditioned by the 
kind of housing provided. 

Inadequate housing is not a new condition. Housing 
shortages existed long before the war. Before 1940, 
one-third of America’s families were ill-clothed, ill- 
fed, and ill-housed. Thousands of families have had 
to live under conditions that will leave lasting scars 
on the individual, the family, and community life. 
Lack of privacy, inefficient housekeeping practices 
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which poor housing conditions impose, and the diffi- 
culty in carrying on social activities in the home have 
left many with little or no zest for home and com- 
munity living. 

The great depression of the ’30s stopped the much 
needed building and repair of millions of homes. The 
housing census of 1940 showed that there were just 
about 37,000,000 dwelling units in the United States. 
Nearly 7,000,000 of these needed major repairs; 17,- 
000,000, nearly half, had no private bath; 8,000,000, 
no gas nor electricity; and as to other comforts, 11,- 
000,000 had no refrigerators, and nearly 4,500,000 no 
central heating system or stoves. 

Building materials, home furnishings and equip- 
ment will be limited for at least two years, and some 
estimates indicate that construction by private and 
public enterprise together must average at least 1,500,- 
000 homes a year for the next 10 to 20 years if the 
families of America are to have adequate housing. 

The need for homes cannot be met through new 
building alone. Our building capacity for 1946 has 
been placed at only 475,000 homes and there are some 
who say even these figures are optimistic! What can 
be done to help those whose housing needs cannot be 
met through new building? Certainly they can be 
helped through the use of vacancies as they occur in 
existing building, by moving temporary war housing 
to congested areas, by breaking up large units into 
small apartments and by rehabilitating undesirable 
homes. 

Why shouldn’t vocational education direct its aims 
and activities toward the improvement of housing, just 
as efforts and energies were directed toward training 
for production and conservation of food and the pro- 
duction of the materials of war? A concerted home 
improvement program in vocational classes, exchange 
and joint class activities and projects in vocational 
agriculture, home economics, and trade and industrial 
education can do much to improve present conditions 
by helping families to provide for themselves more 
comfortable, convenient, and attractive places in 
which to live. 


GQ KR. Voor 


Vice President, Home Economics 
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FOR 
BETTER SOUND —GLEARER PROJECTION 


— SIMPLER OPERATION 


The new RCA 16mm Sound Film Projector, Model PG-201, 
is a de luxe equipment ideally suited for school use. 


Readily portable, it’s contained in two carrying cases— 
one for the projector and built-in sound amplifier, the other 
for the speaker and equipment accessories. 


The silver-coated pyrex glass reflector, large ‘‘aspheric” 
condenser and fast F 1.6 “coated” projector lens mean more 
light on the screen—better picture definition. The powerful 
four-stage amplifier and precision-engineered mechanical filter 
provide high-fidelity sound reproduction at the originally inven w four-sta 
recorded pitch. ; eed-back +, “mPlifier wieh 


; er ©Productio, | US 4-fidel; 
Convenient to use, easy to operate, simple to maintain, "ction, delity 


the new RCA 16mm Projector is the logical choice for school 
use. Before you invest in any new projection equipment get 
the story on the new RCA machine. Write today to the Edu- 
cational Department 7-D, RCA Victor Division, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Camden, N. J. 


me 


Chanica] 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal. 








Better teaching of automotive and aviation electrical 
service subjects is accomplished when your school has 
the same top-ranking electrical testing and service 
equipment used by the trade for over 30 years. 

Weidenhoft equipment is easy to use—accurate, prac- 
tical and ruggedly built for continuous hard use. Every- 
thing you need, from a battery hydrometer to a complete 
department set-up. 


Do as other schools are doing—equip with 
Weidenhoff. Full Information available. 


Armature Growler 


ENGINE ANALYZERS * BATTERY CHARGERS * MAGNETO TESTERS 
JOSEPH 


i i om 
CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


TEST BENCHES * ELECTRICAL TESTING AND SERVICE EQUIPMENT 





